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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The science of educational sociology has made notable 
progress in the last few years. ‘This progress is partly ac- 
counted for in the development of a more adequate scientific 
technique in the field of sociology, the other social sciences, 
and in general social research. The most notable develop- 
ment, however, is in the field of educational sociology itself. 

The last year has witnessed the appearance of THE Jour- 
NAL which increasingly emphasizes social research as applied 
to education. THE JOURNAL has not only carried a depart- 
ment of research in which the various investigations in the 
field have been reported, but it has devoted a number of 
articles to the method, technique, and actual reséarches in 
the subject matter, school organization, and measurement of 
the results of education. It is hoped ultimately to make 
THE JOURNAL an organ of research in the newly developing 
science of educational sociology. 

Among the other agencies of progress in the development 
of educational sociology as a science is the project under way 
in the School of Education of New York University, directed 
by Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, who has himself done 
notable research work in the study of communities and par- 
ticularly the gang life of Chicago. The Bureau of Social 
Hygiene’ has provided a large sum of money to undertake 
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an investigation of the effect of a boys’ club in New York 
City. This boys’ club has facilities for six thousand mem- 
bers and carries on all sorts of activities in which boys are 
interested. The educational sociologist is interested in this 
piece of research not merely as an attempt to discover the 
educational effect of this boys’ club itself but he is interested 
in ascertaining the extent to which the various agencies in the 
community are influential in the development of behavior in 
the youth of the community. The effect of the boys’ club 
cannot be known until its influence is isolated from that of 
every other agency that affects the character and personality 
of the youth. Therefore, in making this study which is to 
extend over a period of years, it is hoped to do a completely 
original piece of work and especially to discover the influ- 
ence of the educational institutions operating in the com- 
munity. There is afforded here, then, in this special investi- 
gation an opportunity for a contribution to educational 
sociology not provided so far in its history. The outcome is 
bound to result in the definite advancement of the science. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY is fortunate 
in the number of its enthusiastic readers. One of the letters 
received is so gratifying that we publish it in part. 

“THE JOURNAL has followed me like a faithful’ friend 
during my winter in Europe. Your suggestion that I renew 
my subscription has recently arrived. Permit me to add my 
voice to the multitude of satisfied subscribers and tell you 
that I have enjoyed the magazine. 

“I have had varying degrees of anxiety as well as com- 
placency while reading the articles of each publication. But, 
now, at the close of the year I am satisfied it is not just 
another magazine of boring, school jargon but a live, schol- 
arly magazine of contribution and discussion. There is a 
freshness in the viewpoint of many of the contributors, a 
wise adaptation to the ideas of this generation and a delight- 
ful faith in the living value of humanity.” 





























CHILD GUIDANCE AND THE SCHOOL 
H. L. Pritchett 


Progress in the practice of education in what it seeks to 
do in the development of the child for full responsibility 
in life impresses one with the inadequacy of previous, and, 
to a large extent, present efforts to do the whole job. The 
conception of developing the ‘‘ whole mind” by means of 
“* disciplines,” and the mind-body relationships are no more 
inadequate in the light of recent investigation into the social 
natures and needs of the child than present methods of school 
procedure. The enthusiasm of a few years ago over the 
education of the so-called instincts and the more recent ela- 
tion over the possibilities of the measurement of innate 
capacity, as represented by the I.Q., mental age, and many 
other ‘‘ ages,” are likewise giving place to the conception of 
more complete understanding of the whole child through 
recent research in the field of social backgrounds and per- 
sonality makeup. 

The school came into existence to provide specialized en- 
vironment for the development of the child, but it rapidly 
came to be so specialized that it has sought to develop the 
intellectual at a sacrifice of the emotional phases of person- 
ality. Educational philosophy declares that the objective of 
education includes more than the accumulation of knowledges, 
it includes the interpretation of knowledges and the develop- 
ment of the whole being in such ways as to produce the 
adjusted individual in his social background. The school, 
therefore, should be interested in the development of the 
entire personality, and in normal relationships, but in the 
past, and to a considerable extent at present it seems to select 
a very few personality factors and to seek their specialized 
development without conscious thought in regard to others. 
It is true that in many small ways the school has used tools 
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which are correct in developing neglected personality factors, 
but which have been inadequately used because little or nothing 
has been understood of their larger purposes. Aésthetics, 
the development of the arts, of skills, of factors which can 
be used to produce emotional development and balance, have 
not been approached from that angle except in a very few 
instances in the kindergarten and in some primary grades, and 
even there inadequately. This will not attain the goal of 
education. 

It is important for one to have reliable information con- 
cerning the intellectual ability of the child from intelligence 
and other tests but this knowledge represents only a part 
of the child’s equipment and for one to know a great deal 
about his intellectual equipment and very little about his 
other equipments is probably to magnify the significance of 
the intellectual factors and to minimize the factors which are 
not understood. To really know the child is to know a great 
deal about the entire background of his life, the intellectual, 
feeling, emotional experiences, as well as his general social 
setting. If there has not been great overemphasis of the 
intellectual, there has been at least great underemphasis of 
the feeling side of his education. 

It is proper for the teaching profession to obtain guidance 
in its concepts and in its procedure from any reliable source if 
such guidance will assist it in solving the child’s total prob- 
lems, and the goal of education should direct the profession 
to adopt from other professions materials which will assist 
it in reaching that goal of child development. The child 
guidance movement, developing in connection with the medical 
profession, has much to offer to educational psychology and 
to school practice in this connection. In a sense it is an 
answer of the medical profession to the inadequate treat- 
ment which the child has received in his behavior development 
in the school as well as in the home. 

Parents are everywhere seeking and receiving the benefits 
of the child guidance group and appreciate the assistance 
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which this branch of scientific investigation is bringing to the 
home, particularly during the preschool years, and also later. 
when delinquencies of the child have indicated need for reedu- 
cation. Clinicians say that in at least 80 cases out of 100, 
the problem of the child is one of readjusting the parent. A 
study of child-guidance clinic cases now in progress gives evi- 
dence that in the vast majority of cases the child difficulties 
seem to be the direct outcome of similar difficulties in the 
home. It is hardly possible that the school does not have an 
appreciable share of this situation, and is not in some degree 
responsible for its adjustment. ‘The school is not brought 
into the clinic situation except in the formal factor of school 
grades, because the school furnishes little or no scientific 
evidence with reference to the behavior of the child. No 
usable records of an objective kind, or of an interpretable 
kind, are kept by the school. Its sole interest is apparently 
in the intellectual attainments as evidenced by school marks. 
The usual mark for ‘“ deportment”’ (or whatever term may 
be used to signify that item) is a subjective record of the 
teacher recorded in comparison with other school marks. The 
explanation of the lack of information on the behavior of 
the child in the school situation is simply that the teacher 
and school officials have not concerned themselves, and are 
not informed and hence not greatly interested, in the behavior 
problems of the child until he becomes “ incorrigible.” With 
the usual “ lag,” the school is hesitating to investigate and to 
adopt this newer contribution to educational procedure and 
what it may offer to improve schoolroom practice. Yet indi- 
vidual teachers in considerable numbers recognize some 
deficiencies in this direction. Perhaps it is a lack of leader- 
ship, perhaps lack of initiative, perhaps other uninvestigated 
reasons which have continued the condition in status quo. 
At least it must be conceded that, so far as the vast majority 
of teacher-pupil situations are concerned, the teacher knows 
little about the pupil’s general background, his home rela- 
tions, the social forces which have shaped his attitudes and 
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abilities. She is too busy with the intellectual processes, which 
means she puts comparatively less value upon others, to inves- 
tigate his “ history.”” She is not equipped to seek openings 
into the pupil’s “ inner world,” seldom recognizes such open- 
ings when they are made by the child, and would not know 
how to interpret the insight gained. Such criticisms are made 
for the constructive purpose of emphasizing what the newer 
field of child guidance has to offer the classroom teacher, and 
are in no wise to be interpreted as an attack upon the teacher. 
New materials which are reliable, and which can improve the 
school conditions in fundamental ways, and some of the 
deficiencies of the school in these respects are presented 
together to suggest the importance of the use of these 
materials. 

It should be noted that fourteen of the most important 
colleges and universities have become so much interested in 
the personality development of their students that they have 
started and are maintaining behavior clinics for their stu- 
dents. A few individual high schools and a very few ele- 
mentary schools have awakened to the value of a better 
understanding of the behavior of the child and teachers and 
groups of teachers have gone to experts for assistance in this 
respect, and are maintaining either fully developed or embry- 
onic school clinics. It is the opinion of authorities in edu- 
cational sociology that behavior clinics are of such importance 
to the school that they are destined soon to become a part 
of the public school organization. Outside organizations are 
impressing themselves upon the schools in attempting to pre- 
vent behaviors leading toward delinquencies. The establish- 
ment of college clinics, as well as the efforts of outside organ- 
izations in this direction, suggest that the home and the lower 
schools have not given adequate attention to the problem of 
the guidance of personality development in the preschool and 
early school years. The college clinics suggest that the school 
and the home have allowed the child to come up through the 
formative years unadjusted, reaching the college in a condi- 
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tion of social instability and unadjustment. President Mor- 
gan of Antioch College recently emphasized the fact that 
college students need a more intelligent distribution of inter- 
ests, saying, ‘Interest is more a form of energy than of 
intellect. Our young people come to us with ineffective, 
unbalanced, unwise interests. A large part of the business 
of the college, we believe, is effective presentation of suitable 
objectives of interest.”’ 

That the uninformed school is aiding the uninformed home 
in producing behavior disorders needs to be said construc- 
tively but with emphasis. A forthcoming study by Mr. E. 
K. Wickman, psychologist of the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance, a foundation of the Commonwealth Fund, offers ample 
evidence from teachers themselves to convince the most 
skeptical of their misconceptions of children’s behaviors by 
comparing ratings on behavior items with ratings on the same 
items as given by child guidance experts. Understanding 
more of the feeling side of the child’s life is as real a job 
tor the teacher as understanding the teaching of knowledges. 
The behavior of the teacher in the classroom, moreover, 
seriously reflects upon the behavior of the child, and it is as 
true in New York City, Texas, and California as it is else- 
where that the teacher’s behavior toward the child is fre- 
quently far inferior, as a pattern of behavior, to the child’s 
behavior toward the teacher and fellow pupils. The school 
should give the child an adequate conception of the rdéles 
which he should have in his social situations and thereby assist 
him in adjusting to present and later social situations, but 
the teacher who has not yet discovered her own social réle 
in and out of the schoolroom is, indeed, an inadequate teacher 
and is more likely to suggest undesirable roles than proper 
ones. 

There is a social heritage behind the school lag which is 
making it difficult to bring about the desired change in the 
teacher-pupil behavior relations. In the first place, teachers 
usually teach very much as they were taught, especially in 
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matters of discipline. Again, each teacher carries from the 
home something of the methods of discipline and guidance 
of behavior of the home. These two institutions have been 
the ones and are still the ones which have so little under- 
standing of the child and his personality development, hence 
the bifocal basis of the teacher’s lag in behavior guidance. 
Educational psychology, even recently, has said comparatively 
little concerning the development of proper behavior patterns, 
because that science has investigated the emotions and feel- 
ings from the laboratory rather than from the social point 
of view. The child guidance group in the medical profession 
has made numerous experiments, established adequate tech- 
niques, and is getting desirable results in overcoming the 
shortcomings of the home and school, and it is high time 
that the teaching profession should understand from them 
more and more of the principles of procedure, lending all the 
codperation possible in the solution of the problems of child 
behavior. 





PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh 
III 
ORIGINAL NATURE 
HOW WE LEARN 


The infant is not many months old before it becomes evi- 
dent to the most casual observer that many things have hap- 
pened to the “ squirmings ” (of fingers, toes, arms, legs, trunk, 
head, vocal chords, and viscera) which constituted its un- 
learned behavior. For one thing, it “ squirms”’ or responds 
to objects to which it was originally indifferent. Whereas 
it was only startled, at birth, by certain loud noises or by 
sudden loss of support, it may now show all the symptoms 
of “fear” at the buzzing of a fly on the window pane or 
at the sight of a dog. Whereas it only cried with discontent 
when it was pricked or pinched, hungry or fatigued, or other- 
wise ‘‘ uncomfortable,” it may now cry when the light is turned 
out or it is left alone. Whereas it only exhibited “ rage” 
when its bodily movements were hampered, it may now stiffen 
and scream until it is ‘‘ blue in the face” every time its nurse 
appears in the doorway. And so with its other sorts of 
squirmings. Its responses have become attached to stimuli 
which originally did not call them out. Its world is begin- 
ning to take shape, the objects about it to have a “‘ meaning.’ 
The attachment of responses to objects which originally did 
not elicit them is known as positive adaptation. 

It becomes evident, further, that the infant’s “ squirmings ” 
are becoming organized and adaptive. Whereas, at birth, 
it responded to being placed face downward with crying and 
spasmodic contractions of arms, legs, and trunk, it now 





_ 1T° 2 meaning of an object consists merely in the responses which the object calls out, the 
impulses to which it fs rise. See Wheeler and Cutsforth, “‘Synaesthesia and Meaning,”’ 
American Journal of Psychology, 1922, pp. 361-84. 
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turns itself over without ado and with little waste effort. 
Whereas it formerly responded to the sight of its bottle with 
a lively and general bodily squirming; it now reaches for the 
bottle, grasps it, and puts it in its mouth in a businesslike 
manner. Other “‘ squirmings’”’ are becoming organized into 
crawling, walking, and talking. It is noticeable that, as these 
habits are built up, superfluous, useless movements are elim- 
inated. The infant’s behavior in general becomes less ran- 
dom. Particular responses become progressively adapted to 
the stimulating object or situation. We refer to this process 
as the refinement of adaptation. 

Finally, as the infant grows older, certain stimuli which 
originally called out marked responses may come to elicit 
merely a passive fixation of attention, or perhaps no response 
at all. This is strikingly evident in the adult. The worker 
in the steel mill or the boiler shop pays scant attention to 
sounds that would call out a paroxysm of “fear” in the 
young infant. The process whereby an originally adequate 
stimulus becomes inadequate to elicit a response is known as 
negative adaptation. 

Positive adaptation, the refinement of adaptation, and 
negative adaptation are known collectively as learning. We 
are discussing learning as a part of original nature, because 
the mechanisms involved are common to all individuals and 
are present at birth. While it has been possible to demon- 
strate that in man learning is a function of the nervous 
system, it has been impossible as yet to describe the events 
which occur in the nervous system during the process of 
learning. Consequently, we must proceed to discuss learning 
in terms of behavior.” 


POSITIVE ADAPTATION 


The question of why an infant which originally showed 
“fear” only at loud noises and loss of support should now 
be “afraid” of dogs, flies, men with beards, the dark, and 





» Perhaps the best discussions of the neural basis of learning will be found in Sherrington 


The Integrative Action of the Nervous System; Herrick, An Introductionto Neurology; and Watson 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behasiorist. 
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a hundred other objects or situations can best be answered 
after a visit to the laboratory of a Russian physiologist 
named Pavlov. The story begins with a dog. Some years 
ago, in experimenting with salivation in dogs, Pavlov dis- 
covered that if some visual, auditory, or tactual stimulus 
is made the invariable accompaniment of a saliva-exciting 
food for a given time, the auditory, visual, or tactual stimu- 
lus (originally inadeqaute to call out salivation) will elicit 
the salivary flow without the food. Thus Pavlov was able, 
by the association of the ringing of a bell, the flashing of a 
light, the scratching of the thigh with the presentation of 
food, to make a bell, a light, or a scratch an adequate stimu- 
lue to salivation. Such a response to a substituted and orig- 
inally inadequate stimulus is known as a conditioned response. 
The stimulus which elicits the conditioned response is known 
as a substituted stimulus. Pavlov and his students were not 
long in demonstrating that many responses of the dog can 
be similarly conditioned.* 

Other investigators soon showed that the responses of 
human beings can be conditioned quite as readily as those 
of the dog. Watson and Lashley showed that salivation can 
be conditioned in the human subject—the sight of the medicine 
dropper used to apply acid to the tongue for the experiment, 
for example, soon becoming a substituted stimulus. Now 
salivation is due to the secretion of a gland. Other glands 
than the salivary can be similarly conditioned. Bogen con- 
ditioned the secretion of the glands of the stomach. He had 
under treatment a child who had an obstruction of the throat. 
A fistula was made in the abdominal wall and stomach through 
which the child was fed during the process of cure. An 
experiment in conditioning the stomach glands is reported 
as follows: ‘The child was fed for a long time—in all, 
over forty times—with meat, while simultaneously a certain 
tone was blown upon a small trumpet. . . . Finally in ten 





s Burnam, The Normal Mind, p. 63 ff, gives a most interesting description of the condition 
of Paviov’s experiment. It is particularly significant as demonstrating that a high degree of 
control is possible in experimenting with behavior. See also J. P. Pavlov, “L” excitation 
psychique des glandes salivaries,"” Journal de Psychologie, 1910, pp. 107-14 
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trials of the blowing of the trumpet seven were followed by 
secretion and only three were negative.’ 

Twitmyer, as early as 1902, had accidentally discovered 
in the course of an experiment on the knee jerk that if the 
ringing of a bell accompanies the striking of the patellar 
tendon with a hammer for a few times it will then cause 
the knee jerk by itself. This indicated that the responses 
of the striped muscles can be conditioned as well as those 
of the glands. Bechterew, another Russian physiologist, and 
his students have since demonstrated by careful experiment 
that the responses of fingers, arms, legs, and trunk can be 
conditioned. If the hand rests upon a metal plate, for in- 
stance, one receives a shock when a current is turned through 
the plate and the hand is jerked back. Now if a bell is rung, 
or a light is flashed each time the current is turned on, the 
ringing of the bell or the flashing of the light will soon become 
adequate to cause the jerking back of the hand without the 
aid of the shock. 

Considerable work has been done, as well, on the experi- 
mental conditioning of those responses involving the unstriped 
muscles. There are two sets of unstriped muscular fiber in 
the eye. When one set contracts the pupil dilates. When 
the other set contracts the pupil grows smaller. The original 
stimulus to dilation of the pupil is a decrease in light intensity ; 
to the contraction of the pupil an increase in light intensity. 
Cason has shown that if a bell is sounded as the intensity 
of light falling on the retina is either increased or decreased, 
both dilation and contraction of the pupil can be conditioned 
upon the sounding of the bell. Since all our responses are 
compounded of the contractions of the striped and unstriped 
muscles and the secretion of the glands, it would seem prob- 
able that any response may be conditioned.° 

H. Bogen, ‘ ‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber psychische und sepemetive Magensaft— 


Sekretion beim Menschen,”’ Jahrbuch fr Kinderheilkunde, 1907, pp. 

8 See KK. S, Lashley, “ poe ee ~ the Human Parotid Gland,” Journal of Experimenta} 
Psychology, 1916, Es H. “The Conditioned Eyelid Reaction,’’ Journal of 
Experimental Psyc Fey i933, Pp. E896; V. M. Bechterew, La Psychologie Objectire (Paris, 
Alcan, 1913); Rater Child ehavior, 1917; E. B. Twitmyer, A Study of | the Knee Jerk, 





1902; J. B. ‘Wat “The Place cf the Conditioned Reflex in Psychology,” Psychological 
Review, 1916, pp. “39-116; J. B. Watson and R. Raynor, ‘‘Conditioned Emotional Reactions,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1920, pp. 1-14. 
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By all odds the most interesting and significant experiments 
with the conditioning of responses in human beings have been 
Watson’s with the conditioning of ‘‘ fear” in infants. These 
experiments were carried on with infants that had been reared 
in Watson’s hospital nursery. We will describe the experi- 
ment in Watson’s own words. 


We chose as our first subject Albert B, an infant, weight 
twenty-one pounds, at eleven months of age. Albert was the 
son of one of the wet nurses in the Harriet Lane Hospital. 
He had lived his whole life in the hospital He was a 
wonderfully “good” baby. In all the months we worked 
with him we never saw him cry until after our experiments 
were made! , 

Our first experiment with Albert had for its object the 
conditioning of a fear response to a white rat. We first 
showed by repeated tests that nothing but loud sounds and 
removal of support would bring out fear response in this 
child. Everything coming within twelve inches of him was 
reached for and manipulated. His reaction, however, to a 
loud sound was characteristic of what occurs with most chil- 
dren. A steel bar about one inch in diameter and three 
feet long, when struck with a carpenter’s hammer produced 
the most marked kind of reaction. 

Our laboratory notes showing the progress in establishing 
a conditioned emotional response are given here in full: 

Eleven months, 3 days old. (1) White rat which he had 
played with for weeks was. suddenly taken from the basket (the 
the usual routine) and presented to Albert. He began to 
reach for the rat with left hand. Just as his hand touched 
the animal the bar was struck immediately behind his head. 
The infant jumped violently and fell forward, burying his 
face in the mattress. He did not cry, however. 

(2) Just as his right hand touched the rat the bar was 
again struck. Again the infant jumped violently, fell for- 
ward, and began to whimper. 

On account of his disturbed condition no further tests were 
made for one week. 

Eleven months, ten days old. (1) Rat presented suddenly 
without sound. There was steady fixation but no tendency at 
first to reach for it. The rat was then placed nearer, where- 
upon tentative reaching movements began with the right hand. 
When the rat nosed the infant’s left hand, the hand was imme- 
diately withdrawn. He started to reach for the head of the 
animal with the forefinger of his left hand but withdrew it 
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suddenly before contact. It is thus seen that the two joint 
stimulations given last week were not without effect. He 
was tested with his blocks immediately afterwards to see if 
they shared in the process of conditioning. He began imme- 
diately to pick them up, dropping them and pounding them, 
etc. In the remainder of the tests the blocks were given 
frequently to quiet him and to test his general emotional 
state. They were always removed from sight when the 
process of conditioning was under way. 

(2) Combined stimulation with rat and sound. Started, 
then fell over immediately to right side, no crying. 

(3) Combined stimulation. Fell to right side and rested 
on hands with head turned from rat. No crying. 

(4) Combined stimulation. Same reaction. 

(5) Rat suddenly presented alone. Puckered face, whim- 
pered, and withdrew body sharply to left. 

(6), Combined stimulation. Fell over immediately to right 
side and began to whimper. 

(7) Combined stimulation. Started violently and cried, but 
did not fall over. 

(8) Rat alone. The instant the rat was shown the baby 
began to cry. Almost instantly he turned sharply to the left, 
fell over, raised himself on all fours and began to crawl away 
so rapidly that he was caught with difficulty before he reached 
the edge of the mattress.® 


Watson thus clearly demonstrated that “ fear” can be 
conditioned. If we recall our description of the unlearned 
“fear” response, we see that “fear” involves glands of 
internal and external secretion, striped and unstriped muscles 
(the whole motor and visceral system), is a complex, total 
bodily response. Thus Watson’s experiments with “ fear” 
increase the probability that any and all bodily responses may 
be conditioned. 

Watson next set out to determine whether conditioning 
“fear” on one object (in this case a rat) might result in 
“fear” becoming attached to similar objects: 


Before the above experiment on the rat was made, Albert 
had been playing for weeks with rabbits, pigeons, fur muffs, 
the hair of the attendants, and false faces. What effect will 
conditioning him upon the rat have upon his response to these 





* Watson, Behaviorism, iP. 118-20; See also Psychologies of 1925 (edited by Murchison) 


**Experimental Studies of the Growth of the Emotions. 
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animals and other objects when next he sees them? To test 
this we made no further experiments upon him for five days. 
That is, during this five-day period he was not allowed to see 
any of the above objects. At the end of the sixth day we 
again tested him, first with the rat to see if the conditioned 
fear response to it had carried over. Our notes are as follows: 

Eleven months, fifteen days old. 

(1) Tested first with blocks. He reached readily for them, 
playing with them as usual. This shows that there has been 
no general transfer to the room, table, blocks, etc. 

(2) Rat alone. Whimpered immediately, withdrew right 
hand, and turned head and trunk away. 

(3) Blocks again offered. Played readily with them, smil- 
ing and gurgling. 

(4) Rat alone. Leaned over to the left side as far away 
from the rat as possible, then fell over, getting up on all fours 
and scurrying away as rapidly as possible. 

(5) Blocks again offered. Reached immediately for them, 
smiling and laughing as before. 

This shows that the conditioned response was carried over 
the five-day period. Next we presented in order a rabbit, a 
dog, a sealskin coat, cotton wool, human hair, and a false 
face. 

(6) Rabbit alone. A rabbit was sudenly placed on the 
mattress in front of him. The reaction was pronounced. 
Negative responses began at once. He leaned as far away 
from the animal as possible, whimpered, then burst into tears. 
When the rabbit was placed in contact with him he buried his 
face in the mattress, then got up on all fours and crawled 
away, crying as he went. This was a most convincing test. 

(7) The blocks were next given him, after an interval. He 
played with them as before. It was observed by four people 
that he played far more energetically with them than ever 
before. The blocks were raised high over his head and 
slammed down with a great deal of force. 

(8) Dog alone. The dog did not produce as violent a 
reaction as the rabbit. The moment fixation of the eyes 
occurred the child shrank back and as the animal came 
nearer he attempted to get on all fours but did not cry at 
first. As soon as the dog passed out of his range of vision 
he became quiet. The dog was then made to approach the 
infant’s head (he was lying down at the moment). Albert 
straightened up immediately, fell over to the opposite side 
and turned his head away. He then began to cry. 

(9) Blocks were again presented. He began immediately 
to play with them. 
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(10) Fur coat (seal). Withdrew immediately to the left 
side and began to fret. Coat put close to him on the left 
side, he turned immediately, began to cry, and tried to crawl 
away on all fours. 

(11) Cotton wool. The wool was presented in a paper 
package. At the ends the cotton was not covered by the 
paper. It was placed first on his feet. He kicked it away but 
did not touch it with his hands. When his head was laid 
on the wool he immediately withdrew it but did not show the 
shock that the animals or fur coat produced in him. He 
then began to play with the paper, avoiding contact with the 
wool itself. Before the hour was up, however, he lost some 
of his negativism to the wool. 


(12) Just in play W. who had made the experiments, put 
his head down to see if Albert would play with his hair. 
Albert was completely negative. The two other observers did 
the same thing. He began immediately to play with their 
hair. A Santa Claus mask was then brought and presented 
to Albert. He was again pronouncedly negative, although on 
all previous occasions he had played with it.’ 


This phenomenon of the spread of a response conditioned 
upon a specific object or situation to somewhat similar objects 
or situations is known as transference. It occurs in the con- 
ditioning of motor as well as of visceral responses. There is 
a similar transfer of the response to objects which happen 
to be associated with the situation in which the conditioning 
occurs. Thus “fear” may become attached to seemingly 
irrelevant. details of the situation in which it is aroused; and 
these details may later elicit ‘‘ fear” in quite a different con- 
text. Moreover, whenever an object (say a rat) through 
conditioning becomes an adequate stimulus to “ fear,” it in 
turn can be used in place of a loud noise or loss of support 
to condition fear upon still other objects. So “ fear” 
spreads to an ever widening circle of objects and situations— 
especially in the uncontrolled environment of the home, play- 
ground, school, and community. 

The observations of Watson, Gesell, Mary Carney Jones, 
and others demonstrate that conditioning is constantly going 





* Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 119-20. 
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on, almost from the moment of birth. Gesell describes one 
infant who in the first day of his life “cried at every pro- 
nounced new stimulus—as soon as he was picked up he cried; 
he ceased to cry when allowed to lie quiet. In two weeks his 
social evironment induced a complete reversal of this rela- 
tionship between stimulus and response. He cried while he 
was in his crib; he ceased to cry when picked up. If he learned 
this in two weeks what can he not learn in two months, in 
four months?” 

Mary Carney Jones has made an interesting study of smil- 
ing in infants. She finds that conditional smiling—smiling 
when the experimenter smiles or says babyish words (visual 
and auditory stimuli substituted for the original tactual and 
visceral stimuli)—-begins to appear around the thirtieth day. 
At the Heckscher Foundation she investigated smiling and 
crying in a group of children who had been brought up in 
homes but were living temporarily at the Foundation. The 
children ranged from sixteen months to three years in. age. 
Mrs. Jones followed them around from the time they first 
awoke in the morning until they finally went to sleep at night, 
noting the situations which caused smiling and laughter, and 
crying. More than one hundred distinct situations elicited 
crying. Eighty-five called out smiling and laughter. The 
situations most frequently provoking smiling and laughter, 
listed in order, were being played with (playfully dressed, 
tickled, etc.) ; running, chasing, romping with other children; 
playing with toys (a ball was particularly effective) ; teasing 
other children; watching others at play; making efforts which 
resulted in adjustment (e. g., getting parts of toys or ap- 
paratus to fit together and work) ; and making sounds, more 
or less musical, on the piano, with a mouth organ, singing, 
pounding, etc. While some of these situations, such as romp- 
ing or being playfully dressed, involve actual stimulation of 
sensitive zones; the majority of the eighty-five situations are 
substituted stimuli—quite obviously so in watching other chil- 
dren at play or making successful adjustments. 
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Watson found that young children who have been reared 
in the uncontrolled environment of the home show a bewilder- 
ing variety of fears. Here is the list of things one three- 
year-old youngster feared: ‘‘ Darkness, all rabbits, cats, dogs, 
fish, frogs, insects, mechanical animal toys. This infant may 
be playing excitedly with his blocks, but when a rabbit or 
other animal is introduced all constructive activity ceases. 
He crowds toward one corner of his pen and begins to cry 
‘Take it away, take it away!’” Other children showed 
different sets of fears, fear of buzzing flies, houses, light- 
ning, thunder, high places, water, many persons, the hissing 
radiator, and so on. The variety of conditioned fears, even 
in three year olds, is well-nigh infinite. 

The “rage” response becomes conditioned as early as 
does the “ fear” response. Of the more than one hundred 
situations which Mrs. Jones found to provoke crying, those 
which most frequently resulted in crying were having to sit 
on the toilet chair, having things taken away, having the face 
washed, being left alone in the room, having the adult leave 
the room, working at something which won’t pan out, failure 
to get adults and children to play or watch or talk, being 
dressed, failure to get picked up by an adult, being undressed, 
being bathed, and having the nose wiped. Many of these 
situations involve hampering and thwarting of activities and 
are perhaps unconditioned rage responses. Others are quite 
obviously conditioned rage responses. The mere sight of the 
person (such as nurse or physician) who hampers the infant’s 
movements soon calls out “ rage.” Then an entire stranger 
who in some way resembles this person will call out the re- 
sponse. Objects associated with the hampering situation, 
such as the bathroom or the clinic room, may call it out. 
““ Rage,” like ‘“‘ fear’ and other responses, is constantly being 
conditioned, now upon one object, now upon another, in an 
ever growing series. 

So conditioning can be observed in every aspect of the 
infant’s behavior. The whole group of responses connected 
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with feeding becomes conditioned at a very early age. If the 
infant is bottle-fed, the sight of the bottle soon comes to 
call out the liveliest sort of bodily movements and crying. 
If the infant is fed by a person who has no other contacts 
with it, the mere sight of this person may come to call out 
these responses. Blinking originally is elicited only by con- 
tact with the cornea. But objects which touch the eye fre- 
quently cast a shadow. A shadow rapidly crossing the eye 
soon comes to provoke blinking. If the infant of three months 
is placed on the toilet chair every time he is found dry, con- 
tact with the chair can be made to call out urination. Defe- 
cation can similarly be conditioned with the aid of a glycerine 
Or soap suppository. Manipulation of the sex organs ap- 
parently may also become conditioned at an early age. Wat- 
son reports the case of a girl about a year old, who, while 
sitting in the bathtub and reaching for the soap, accidentally 
touched the external opening of the vagina. The reach for 
soap stopped at once, stroking of the vagina began, and a 
smile spread over the infant’s face. As habits of reaching, 
manipulation, crawling, and walking develop they quickly 
become conditioned upon a multiplicity of objects. This 
process of the conditioning of responses, the substitution of 
stimuli resulting in positive adaptation, goes on constantly 
throughout infancy, childhood, and adult life. We cannot 
‘explain ” conditioning, cannot analyze it into events within 
the nervous system. But we are rapidly learning much about 
the conditions under which it occurs and how it may be 
controlled.® 

*See Baldwin and Stecher, The Psychology of the Pre-School Child, 1924; Burnham, The 
Normal Mind, 1924; Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, 1926; M. C. Jones, The 
Development of Early Behavior Putese in Young Children (unpublished Doctor’ 8 disser tation, 
Columbia University, 1926); J. Watson, Behaviorism, chs NI, VII, VIII; J. B. Watso 
“The eer Age—A Laboratory Study,”’ Kindergarten and First Grade, 1920, 
14-18, 68-72, 105; J. B Watson, * ‘The Behaviorist Looks at Instincts,” Haz pers, "July BP 

B. Watson and R. Ray nor, ‘‘Studies in Infant Psychol * Scientific Monthly, December, 
1921; H. Woolley, “personality Studies of Three-Year- One 
chology, December 1922. 

It may be well to reemphasize the fact, made clear by the above experiments, that the 
behavior of our internal organs (our ‘ ‘involuntary”’ or visceral behavior) is conditioned just as is 
our overt behavior. Hough remarks of these visceral conditionings: ‘‘The most frequent are 
probably connected with the large intestine and the bladder. Certain conditions which have no 
logical bearing upon the functions of these organs will regularly arouse them to inconvenient 
activity. A friend of the writer cannot mislay an article and begin to search for it without 
having an immediate awakening of the colon to energetic movements. On some occasion in 


the past there was probably a coincidence of the two circumstances and a crosstie between the 
two mechanisms has remained. Such a tie has undoubtedly an anatomic existence, though we 
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Through repetition, the tendency of the response to follow 
the stimulus becomes better established. This is evidenced 
in a shortened reaction time—a prompter sequence of stimu- 
lus and response. It is evidenced by a decrease in the thres- 
hola of stimulation. The intensity of the stimulus may be 
reduced to a point at which it formerly would not have elicited 
the response. For example, after we have been conditioned 
to get up when the alarm clock rings, the clock may gradually 
be moved farther and farther from the bed until its ringing 
is far too faint to have awakened us when the response was 
first established. With repetition of a response there is also 
increased resistance to distraction, less likelihood of the re- 
sponse being interrupted or inhibited by the simultaneous 
occurrence of another stimulus. Responses involving consid- 
erable visceral behavior—those commonly called emotional— 
are probably more easily established than more largely seg- 
mented and overt responses. Many cases have been observed 
in which fears have been established seemingly by a single 
violent stimulation. Emotional responses also are more re- 
sistant to distraction and inhibition—indeed Allpart has 
termed them prepotent responses because of the fact that, as 
well as being resistant to distraction and inhibition themselves, 
their stimulation is likely to distract or inhibit any other 
response which may be active at the time. Finally, emotional 
responses seem capable of a greater reduction in the threshold 
of stimulation than do others. 

Pavlov discovered that if a dog has been conditioned upon 
several stimuli, the simultaneous occurrence of two or more 
of these stimuli will result in a marked increase in the re- 
sponse. If salivation has been conditioned upon the ringing 
of a bell, the flashing of a light, and the scratching of the 
thigh, the simultaneous occurrence of these stimuli results in 
the secretion of a considerably greater number of drops of 
saliva. The same has proved true of human responses. This 
phenomenon is known as summation. 





do not expect to have it pointed out post mortem in the mazes of the brain. Outbreaks of 
Perspiration in certain circumstances may be explained in similar ways.’ T. Hough, “The 
Classification of Nervous Reactions,’’ Science, 1915, pp. 206-417. 
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A stimulus which is below the threshold of stimulation 
may yet elicit a response if it is repeated over and over again 
(provided, of course, the response has been conditioned upon 
that class of stimulus). Or a number of diverse stimuli, 
any one of which is of inadequate intensity to elicit a response, 
may elicit a response when occurring simultaneously. Sum- 
mation is apparent here also. Summation of stimuli is ex- 
tensively used in advertising. Thousands smoke Chesterfield 
cigarettes because they have been assailed from countless 
billboards by the slogan “ they satisfy,” or chew Spearmint 
gum because newspaper advertisements have told them over 
and over that “it aids digestion.” 


THE REFINEMENT OF ADAPTATION 


As we have noted, the infant’s responses not only rapidly 
become attached to new objects and situations, but they 
quickly become more effectively adopted to the situations 
which provoke them. Useless part reactions are eliminated 
from the response. What originally were separate responses 
became combined and integrated. We have already used as 
illustration the infant’s learning to. turn over when placed 
face downward on an unyielding surface. The first time 
he is so placed, he responds with random, unconditioned 
squirming of arms, legs, trunk and head, crying, and visceral 
changes. As a result, he usually flops over onto his back 
after a period of struggling. But watch him after he has 
repeatedly been placed in this situation. He turns over with 
a minimum of squirming. Useless part reactions—spasmodic 
arm, leg, and trunk movements, crying, and visceral changes 
—have largely disappeared. There remains an effective 
sequence of movements which tend to adjust the infant to 
the situation. This process is known as the refinement of the 
response. Simple refinements of this sort we refer to as 
motor habits, or merely as habits. The more elaborate re- 
finements that are acquired later in life, such as typewriting, 
playing the saxophone, golfing, or swimming, we refer to as 
skills. 
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The psychologist can give what is probably a fairly ac- 
curate description of what occurs in the refinement of a 
response. We have previously referred to the fact that every 
response the individual makes results in his being assailed by 
new stimuli—both kinesthetic stimuli resulting from move- 
ments of his muscles, and stimuli from without. We have 
termed these movement-produced stimuli, and have observed 
a few rudimentary patterns in the infant’s unlearned behavior 
which result from them—for example, nursing. Such responses 
we have called serial responses—that is, a series of responses 
in which each response results in stimuli which set off the 
succeeding response. A habit would seem to be merely a 
serial response that has been learned, built up through ex- 
perience. 

Let us take the playing of Yankee Doodle on the piano, for 
instance; and let us suppose that the striking of the various 
keys has already been conditioned upon the sight of the vari- 
ous notes. As we follow the score the sight of each note 
calls out the striking of a given key. We follow the score 
through a few times. Now we can play Yankee Doodle 
without looking at the score. What has happened? Evi- 
dently the striking of each note has been conditioned upon 
the kinesthetic and auditory stimuli arising from the striking 
of the preceding note; and the whole series has been condi- 
tioned upon the stimulus “‘ Yankee Doodle.” A serial response 
has been built into our behavior. Conditioning is evidently 
the key to the refinement of adaptation as well as to positive 
adaptation. All motor habits and skills are serial responses 
similarly built up. Just as we learned to play Yankee Doodle, 
we learn to find our way about the house without bumping 
into chairs and tables, to dress while we plan the day’s work, 
to dance while we exchange small talk with a charming part- 
ner, to write without a copybook, and a thousand other things. 
As our repertory of serial responses increases, we frequently 
find already existing serial responses being combined to meet 
new situations. The person who has learned to swim, and to 
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control the breath in diving, learns to swim under water by 
combining these responses—not through a building up of a 
complete new adjustment out of elementary responses of 
arms, legs, and visceral organs. The extent to which a serial 
response can become dependent upon kinesthetic stimuli is 
illustrated by the case of a blind boy who was a college 
classmate of the writer. After he had been on the campus 
a few months he could make his way from building to building 
without the aid of another’s guidance or the use of a stick, 
even while engaged in animated conversation. Kinzsthetic 
stimulation explains the larger part of the automatism of 
habit.° 
If a serial response has been built up by repetition in a 
given situation it may be weakened, slowed up, interrupted, 
or inhibited by a change in one or more elements of the situa- 
tion. Watson found that rats that had learned to run a 
maze which was set in a room lighted from one direction had 
largely to learn over again when the maze was rotated ninety 
degrees. The successive responses involved in running the 
maze had been partly conditioned upon the way the light was 
reflected from the walls of the maze. Carr found that Uni- 
versity students who had learned a series of nonsense syllables 
in one laboratory experienced great difficulty in repeating the 
series when transferred to another laboratory. Habits always 
function most efficiently in the familiar situation. The writer 
knows a journalist who after an interview invariably goes 
to the nearest restaurant, orders a cup of coffee, and sits down 
to write his story. He rarely drinks the coffee, and yet if 
he is unable to get coffee writing is difficult. The lecturer 
who often uses a pointer to indicate on maps or charts finds 
it easier to talk with a stick in his hand. A cup of coffee 
canay Chath eomaiane: eaoeien the teks 1 seonemene mieten othe ee 
Ep en oy ee 
the clive. "Bip tha date est fer the oftvess be could seqaat it pecioclly. Wet when bn anes Se 
Sie water theher ia tent of bin onthe table be might kavebunsketsaaah 
Watson found that after a rat had learned to run the maze without error, an unaccustomed 


stimulus (such as a sound) might yet cause the rat to make an error. When this occurred the 
rat was hopelessly lost. The continuity of the serial response had been broken. 
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will not start the reporter to writing, nor a stick the lecturer to 
talking—but coffee and stick facilitate these responses. This 
phenomenon is known as facilitation. It is due to various 
of the part reactions which make up the total response having 
been conditioned upon elements of the stimulus—situation. 
Whereas in summation the stimuli are subliminal and occur 
serially, in facilitation the stimuli, while usually subliminal, 
must occur simultaneously.” 

With repetition there is a shortening up of the serial re- 
sponse due to a telescoping of its parts. Smith and Guthrie 


have described this process as follows: 

In such a practised act as picking up a book from the floor, 
we do not first turn toward the book, then walk to the spot, 
bend the body, extend the arm, and grasp the book, all sep- 
arately. We are more likely to start walking as we turn, 
bend the body and extend the arm as we walk, and, while 
grasping the book, turn the body preparatory to walking 
away. ‘4 

When a number of acts form a serial response, one act 
is seldom completed before the next is begun. In this way 
there is an overlapping of compatible movements, orientation 
for the next act occurring while the movements of interven- 
tion of the last act are still in progress. This telescoping of 
one act with another is one of the factors in shortening the 
time .of a serial response. 

Where overlapping of acts occurs, more movements are 
made at the same time, and so more movement-produced 
conditioning stimuli are available to knit together the parts 
of the series. 

As a series of acts is repeated time and again, the degree 
of overlapping of the individual acts increases more and more, 
until limited by the anatomical structure of the animal or by 
the requirements of the situation. This overlapping is made 
possible by the fact that many conditioning stimuli have been 
acting for some time before the response that they have come 





_ The role of facilitating stimuli is interestingly illustrated by an incident related by Bostock 
in The Training of Wild Animals. ‘‘Some time ago the band of a traveling show went on 
strike in the middle of a performance, and left in a ear, Three trained tigers were the next 
feature on the program, When they came on they looked inquiringly at the orchestra for the 
music, and then two of them quietly settled down on their haunches and refused to go on. 
third, who was of less experience, made a teeble start and then joined his companions on 
strike. Orders, commands, threats, and flickings of the whip were useless. No music, no 
ane. was obviously the mctto of these tigers; and they stuck to it until the trainer, 
nding that to try to force them farther was aonggrome. was obliged to let them return to their 


cages without giving any performance at all.’’ tock feared he never could get the tigers 


to perform again, but the next day when the musicians had returned to work the tigers went 
through their act as usual. 
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to condition has occurred. As we approach a door and finally 
see the keyhole we reach for our keys. Later, because we 
saw the door while reaching for the keys, we take out our 
keys when we first come in sight of the door. Reaching for 
one’s keys having been established as a response to the sight of 
the door may occur while opening the gate, provided the door 
is in view. Thus the response may next be conditioned by 
the gate opening, and later still by the sight of the gate in 
the distance. 

Much experimentation has gone on as to the conditions 
under which serial responses may be most effectively built up. 
This is the field of educational psychology, and we will not 
go into it here. The relationship of the nature of the material 
to be learned, the length of the series to be learned, the 
length and frequency of practice periods, the learning situa- 
tion, of whole and part learning, of the learning of mean- 
ingful and “ nonsense’ material, of the interference of old 
habits, of the emotional facilitation of learning, of fatigue, 
drugs, and the age of the learner to the building up of serial 
responses are among is problems.” 

While we can give a fairly adequate if oversimplified de- 
scription of the end product of the refinement of adaptation— 
the serial response, and are accumulating much experimental 
data as to the conditions under which various types of serial 
response can be most effectively built up, the reason why 
useless part reactions should be eliminated and effective ones 
retained is still a matter of conjecture, and constitutes per- 
haps the most vexing problem in educational psychology. .A 
recent book by Koffka, The Growth of the Mind, contains 
a good presentation of the controversy that has arisen over 
this point. This controversy, like that over instinct, illustrates 
the danger of an overreadiness to argue from what has been 
demonstrated to be true of animal behavior to what is there- 
fore assumed to be true of human behavior. Lashley’s rats, 
Thorndyke’s cats, and Kohler’s apes have loomed larger in 
the debate than experiments on human children and adults. 

11 Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, pp. 128-29. 
1sSmith and Guthrie, General Psychology, III; Perrin and Kline, Psychology, and 
Watson, Behaviorism, chs. IX and XT; all contain good summaries of the material. For recent 


experiments the reader is referred to the bibliography of educational psychology in The Psy- 
chological Buitletin, July, 1927. 














SUPERSTITIONS AND THEIR SOCIAL AND PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL CORRELATIVES AMONG 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Mazie Earle Wagner 


The purpose of the following investigation is to study the 
nature and distribution of superstition among college fresh- 
men, not as an end in itself, but as a starting point for making 
further inquiry into the psychological and sociological factors 
entering into the holding of these irrational beliefs by the 
members of this undergraduate group. 

The plan of this experiment briefly is: 

I. To obtain the amount and nature of superstition (by 
blank adapted from Dresslar* and revised by the experi- 
menter) among these freshmen. 

II. To find relationships between amount of superstition 
and 

(a) Intelligence 
(b) Religious Sects 
(c) Sex 
(d) Age 
(e) Type of high school attended; rural vs. urban. 
(f) Race; native vs. foreign born; “old” vs. “new” 
immigration. 
(g) Emotional and social control 
(h) Religiosity—the acceptance of religious dogma 
(i) Suggestibility. 
III. To offer, a theory of superstition 


Superstition of the Group as a Whole 

The 186 freshmen subjects reported beliefs totaling 1423, 
all of which still influence their behavior, that is about 7.6 
per person; the 119 men reported 757 superstitions or 6.5 
per man; the 57 women, 666 or 11.6 per woman. Besides 





1 Dresslar, Education and Superstition, 
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the 1423 beliefs adhered to, the group reported 430 which 
had been dropped, or 2.3 per person; the man had dropped 
323 or 2.7 per man, the women 107 or 1.8 per woman. 

The most frequent superstition was tapping wood after 
boasting; 108 of the 186 freshmen still tap wood, while 33 
had ceased the practice. Wishing following propitious signs; 
i.e., falling star, first star of evening, at sight of load of hay, 
white horse, etc., ranked second; 101 of the 186 freshmen 
still wish with the advent of one or more of these signs; 21 
had done so in the past; 61 did not allow posts or trees to 
come between themselves and friends; 23 had discarded the 
practice; 53 felt that the dropping of a knife, fork, spoon, 
or dishrag brought company; 11 had ceased to believe in the 
omen; 49 picked up pins for luck; 23 had done so, but had 
outgrown the habit. Next in order of popularity came, the 
luckiness or unluckiness of the numeral 13, ringing of ears 
indicates that one is spoken of, material in horoscope is re- 
liable, four-leaf clover brings luck, black cat brings bad luck, 
dreams are prophetic, walking about chair brings change of 
luck at cards, death is foretold by dog howling, bird flying 
in window, or stopping of clock, Friday, 13th, is unlucky, 
palmists can foretell future, etc. : 

Plotting a histogram for superstition scores shows a decided 
skewing to the left, illustrative of the fact that there is the 
tendency for such a group as studied to be marching away 
from superstition, the laggards who have not caught up with 
the group in this elimination of superstition, trailing after 
the main advanced guard at various distances. 


Intelligence Quotient and Superstition 

A correlation was run for the intelligence percentile rat- 
ings, as determined by the University of Buffalo entrance 
examination (the 1926 American Council Test), and super- 
stition; a correlation ratio of —.12 being obtained. Without 
going into any defense of the intelligence examination as 
given, we might at least say that there does not seem to be 
any correlation between the ability to pass intelligence exam- 
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inations and the quality, superstitiousness. Nor is the oppo- 
site particularly found. 

When a correlation was obtained between the amount of 
superstition dropped and percentile score on the intelligence 
tests, a positive ratio of .058 was obtained, practically a 
chance scattering. 

Religious Sects and Superstition 

Of the three main groups—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish—the Jewish, on the whole, displayed the least super- 
stition, and the Catholics slightly the most. The numbers of 
each are not large enough, however, to make the findings 
oversignificant. 

Superstition and Sex 

The average number of superstitions for the women is con- 
siderably higher than for the men (as above); but what is 
more interesting and indicative is the fact that the men have 
dropped a greater proportion of their superstitions—almost 
half, whereas the women have dropped only about one sixth 
of theirs. This is very likely due to the wider experience of 
the men, the fact that they have greater and more contacts 
with facts and situations. There may also be a second factor; 
i.e., that the taunt of superstitiousness when applied to men 
is perhaps felt to be a sharper one than when applied to 
women. Women are thought to be more superstitious, in 
other words it is a “‘ womanly” or “ feminine” trait, and 
very unsatisfactory when applied to men. 

The following table considers the medians of the entire 


‘ group—superstition scores related to sex: 


No. Ist Quartile Median 3d Quartile 
ME Sb avinten 119 10.5 22 38.5 
Women ....... 67 19.0 34 56.0 
WE os eaauds 186 13.0 26 44.9 


The material collected, as above, in no way contradicts the 
popular concept that women are relatively more superstitious 
than men.? It would seem that these irrational fictions (group 

* Helen B. Thompson, Psychological Norms in Men and Women, p. 182. 
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myths, magic, or folk lore) are a greater part of women’s 
culture; magic, the early science produced by women, being 
handed down from mother to daughter through the ages. 
Men, being less housed and having greater contact with 
reality, lose this primitive science quicker, taking on to them- 
selves the science of the day in its stead. It would be ex- 
pected that when irrational beliefs, or any system of beliefs, 
are part of a culture, the greater part of such a culture they 
may be, the greater amount will be absorbed by the individ- 
uals’ producing and transmitting such a culture. As stated 
above, women’s culture contains more superstition than does 
that of men. Also, the more suggestible the individuals of 
which a group may be, the larger portion of the current un- 
verified beliefs will be absorbed by them. However, from 
the two suggestibility tests given the group there is no indi- 
cation that the women are more suggestible than are the men, 
popular belief to the contrary. 
Age with Superstition 

When correlating age with superstition scores, a ratio of 
—.19-++ was obtained; that is, the younger the individual, the 
more superstitious he appears to be, the older the less. There 
is also a slight tendency for the older individuals to have 
dropped more of their superstitions than the younger ones. 
Age correlated with the amount of superstition dropped gave 
a ratio of .12. Said otherwise, the greater fund of experi- 
ence the individual has to draw upon, the less suggestible will 
he or she be to irrational concepts. 


High School Attended and Superstition 

An attempt was made to find whether those freshmen 
coming from small and small-town high schools were more 
greatly burdened with superstition than those coming from 
the large and large-city high schools. There is an idea 
abroad that it is in the rural communities and among immi- 
grants that superstition grows to its most luxurious pro- 
portions. From examination of tables constructed very little 
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can be concluded, except that superstition is not confined to 
either large or small high schools, but pretty well distributed 
over all. 


Race and Superstition 

We have already noted that the Jewish freshmen were 
less superstitious than any of the other religious groups. This 
group is apt to be foreign born, the children of foreign born, 
or the grandchildren of foreign-born people. The majority 
will, very likely, be found in the so-called “ new immigrant ” 
group. 

Of the entire group of 186 individuals, but eleven were 
foreign born. These were unusually lacking in superstition, 
due perhaps to wide experience. There were 55 of foreign- 
born parentage. Inspection of the table constructed for the 
purpose shows that the children of foreign born are no 
more superstitious than those of American-born parentage; 
nor do we find that children of “ old” immigrant groups are 
either more or less superstitious than those of the “new” 
immigrant group, although the number of individuals is so 
small that the findings are but indicative. 


Emotional aud Social Control Related to Superstition 
There seems to be no relation between confidence in self, 
amount of grit, and mixing ability, as estimated subjectively, 
and the scorings in superstition. The correlation ratio of 
-248 between control of temper and superstition, -.17 be- 
tween initiative and superstition, and of —.19 between worry- 
ing and superstition seems to indicate a slight tendency for 
these several variables to run parallel to superstition. That 
is, those who have best and most control of their tempers, 
who worry least and have least initiative, tend to be more 
superstitious. The negative correlations between worrying 
and superstition and between initiative and superstition are 
so low as to be barely indicative. Very little can be con- 
cluded from them. The .248 correlation ratio between con- 
trol of temper and superstition is, however, at least an indi- 
cation; and may be variously interpreted. Control of temper 
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is undoubtedly an introvert characteristic; superstition may 
also be. Or the correlation may be interpreted to indicate 
the ease with which an individual accepts current ideas, con- 
cepts, beliefs; suggestibility; that is, indicating that the person 
who accepts current folk myths at the same time tends to 
accept the adage, ‘‘ That to control oneself is better than to 
control a city.” 


Superstition and Religiosity 

The limits of space prevent giving most of the material 
collected; but it might be interesting to note that the more 
suggestible individuals tend to take agnostic and atheistic 
beliefs more readily than those in whom nonsuggestibility, a 
stand-on-your-own-feet kind of philosophy has been devel- 
oped.‘ The superstitious tend to be the atypicals with regard 
to religious dogma; that is, they either accept it blindly or 
swing to the opposite side and quite as blindly follow evolu- 
tion, or other biological concepts presented by individuals 
of prestige, the teachers.° 


Opinions and Convictions on Social Questions 

When scattergrams were constructed for superstition and 
reactions to statements of opinion on social questions, there 
was again noted a tendency for the more. superstitious to 
accept more blindly and unquestioningly the common current 
folkways. 

From this material, however, one cannot be sure that it 
is suggestibility that is the common cause; it might just as 
readily be, and probably to a certain extent is, caused by an 
environment that contains both a large element of superstition 
and much dogmatic assertion as to the authority of religion 
and social custom (an unenlightened, suggestible community). 


Suggestibility and Superstition 


Upon refining the data, as above, there seemed to be many 
indications pointing to the conclusion that the amount of 





¢ A Correlation ratio of —.42 was obtained between religious conservatism and suggestibility. 


§ No criticism of the theories of biology, of religious concepts, or of agnosticism or atheism is 
here intended. 
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superstition held in some way depended upon the suggesti- 
bility of the individual. It was for this reason that an attempt 
was made to formulate and give suggestibility tests to as many 
of the group given the superstition questionnaire as could 
be “ rounded up.” 

The “aussage”’ test, using the picture, the “ Hindoos,” 
was given the Introductory Science Class, 92 of whom had 
filled in the superstition questionnaire. It was given as a 
memory test, the picture being shown three minutes and then 
37 questions asked, 16 of which were so constructed as to 
provoke suggestible replies. 

Wishing a better rounded picture of the suggestibility of 
the group under consideration, an attempt was made to devise 
another group suggestibility test: 

Professor B. of the chemistry department interrupted an 
Introductory Science lecture about twenty minutes after the 
class had been under way, announcing that an amount of 
“ hypo-trellium-sulphate,” a gas that the chemistry depart- 
ment “ had been experimenting with extensively at the time ” 
had got through the air vents into the lecture hall occupied 
by this class. He stated that the effects of the gas were not 
definitely known; some of the chemistry department faculty 
had suffered considerable distress, others like himself had not 
been noticeably affected by the gas. Inasmuch as the class 
had accidentally inhaled the gas, would they not as a service 
to science, indicate any subjective reactions together with the 
number of their seat so that the relative diffusion of the gas 
might be noted. (Needless to say, for purposes of keeping 
attendance, the seat number of each student was known.) 
The class punctuated his statements with gales of laughter. 
He turned to the board, saying “‘ These are some of the 
effects noted upon members of the chemistry department,” 
and wrote: nausea, headache, dizziness, itching of eyes, itch- 
ing of skin, burning of mucous membrane of nose and throat, 
dry tongue, rapid respiration, exhilaration, other vaguer 
effects. He left the hall saying that Professor H., who had 
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been working with him on this gas the previous hour, had 
been so disturbed that he had to be taken home. Shortly 
after the resumption of the class topic, one girl arose and 
in a slow and unsteady gait left the lecture room. 

Of the 122 (90 of whom had filled in superstition ques- 
tionnaires) who turned in slips, 57 admitted ill effects: 6 
nausea, 26 headache, 12 dizziness, 13 itching eyes, 6 eyes 
hurt, 4 itching skin, etc. This test of and by itself is not 
very reliable, inasmuch as there was considerable “ cluster 
suggestion ’’; i.e., one individual said “no ill effects” and 
the immediate suggestible individuals were suggestible to him 
as well as to Professor B. 

It is highly regrettable that there are no very reliable sug- 
gestibility tests for groups, and that the experimenter did not 
have time to give individual suggestibility tests. 

The suggestibility ‘“ aussage’’ test when correlated with 
superstition scores gave a correlation ratio of .253 (92 indi- 
viduals responded to both the “‘ aussage’”’ test and the super- 
stition questionnaire). When the scores on the “gas’’ test was 
considered along with the “‘ aussage’”’ test, the ratio jumped 
to .285 (90 individuals responded to both suggestibility tests 
and the superstition questionnaire). That is, with an addi- 
tion of a slight amount of material on suggestibility, a higher 
correlation was obtained. One wishes that a complete picture 
of individual suggestibility might have been obtained. 


Multiple Correlations 


Finally, multiple correlations were calculated to see whether 
any of the ratios could be raised by combining factors. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more significant results: 


Total suggestibility and superstition (as above)...... 285 
(religious conservatism constant)............... 31 
CO NN i icin dataksvarcas value twoecawres 258 
Og, ee er ree .263 
(age and intelligence constant)................. 23 

Superstition and age (as above).................00. -.19 
CE WIN oes big nbn cio sckacucdaubwn ~.21 


(suggestibility constant) 
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Superstition and intelligence (as above)............0+. -.12 
OSLER ELE RT ET -.15 
(suggestibility constant) .........cccessececcees ~.04 


These need no discussion. It is, however, interesting to 
note that intelligence, age, and suggestibility all seem to be 
closeiy constellated. Keeping any one constant lowers the 
correlation ratio of either of the others with superstition; 
this being most noticeable when suggestibility is kept constant. 

When religious conservatism is kept constant, the ratio 
between suggestion and superstition climbs to .31. When 
the nonsuggestible were omitted, the ratio climbed to .42. 
This seems to indicate that religious radicalism is a product 
of, or at least somehow correlated with suggestibility. This 
would encourage the experimenter to suggest that religious 
radicalism be one of the individual tests of suggestibility along 
with a short superstition questionnaire. 

The fact that when suggestibility is kept constant, the ratio 
found between superstition and intelligence sinks to —.04 
seems also of interest. 


Conclusion 

From the above correlations, means and medians, we must 
conclude that superstition is not correlated with intelligence. 
It does not depend for its source upon either rural or city 
community life, nor is it a product of any or several religious 
beliefs, nor yet the particular possession of any one or several 
immigrant groups. We do not find that it is particularly 
harbored by youth, although youth is slightly more susceptible 
to it. Both sexes are superstitious, women being somewhat 
more so than men. It is not harbored by either the atypically 
radical nor the atypically conservative, nor are those who 
cluster about the median in the matter of conservatism or 
radicalism particularly its hosts. 

However, from the data on religiosity, from the data on 
the reaction to religious dogma, from the fact that youth is 
slightly more superstitious than age, and finally from the rela- 
tionships found between suggestibility reactions and super- 
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stition (which even though so low as to be unpredictable, 
stiil because of the limited number of suggestibility tests, 
are at least indicative); from this collection of material, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that superstition feeds upon and 
grows to its most luxuriant proportions among the habitually 
suggestible. 

Dresslar writes as follows concerning the training for 
elimination of superstition: ‘An understanding of the un- 
known can come only through an understanding of scientific 
law. Thus, training in biology, chemistry, physics, and other 
such sciences will do more to banish necromancy than will 
any studious reaching after the three R’s. . . . Since the 
mothers are the important agents in passing these along to 
the children, it would seem necessary to give female education 
more emphasis in the educational system, especially provid- 
ing in natural sciences for the young women.” He deplores 
that so much myth and folk lore is provided for the gullible 
perusal of young children. He says the imagination may 
be nourished otherwise than on a diet of falsity and fabrica- 
tions, which not only teach incorrect fact, but incorrect theory 
as well. His reasoning seems very logical and in line with 
the above. 

It would seem that superstition is the result of a sugges- 
tible individual’s being exposed to an environment containing 
much dogma of a superstitious character. The suggestible 
person has uncritically, gullibly swallowed great masses of 
what in the way of ideas and propositions his meager environ- 
ment has had to offer his prodigious appetite. If, therefore, 
such a person is able to carry a heavy load of ideas and propo- 
sitions of a superstitious character, were this burden removed 
and the suggestion that the individual must be critical suc- 
cessfully entered, an equally heavy load of a more critical 
and scientific nature might be borne. In other words, one 
might expect that the size of the load of ideas, etc., that any 
person carries, is an indicator of the amount he is able to 
carry; that a fairly heavy load indicates that the individuai 
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reacts forcefully enough to propositions to make them stick 
to his memory; then would not your superstitious person be 
the most teachable? 

To somewhat answer this query, a study was made of the 
acquisition quotient of those having the highest scores in super- 
stition. The acquisition quotient or A.Q. is the work accom- 
plished divided by the intelligence quotient or I1.Q. The aver- 
ages of each individual’s grades were listed, and percentiles 
calculated. These percentiles were divided by the intelligence 
quotient percentile. Upon investigation of the A.Q.’s of the 
eleven most superstitious boys, it was found that eight of the 
eleven had very high A.Q.’s, five of them exceptionally so, 
and three well above par; the remaining three of the eleven 
were about average. This would tend to substantiate the 
theory that superstition is an indication of plasticity, recep- 
tivity, suggestibility. 

If, then, these highly superstitious individuals were 
searched out, if the suggestion was entered that they must 
be critical, thus training them to build up a defense against 
their suggestibility, if they were further advised to apply 
themselves to some of the physical sciences in order to out- 
root the fundamental assumption of superstition, if perhaps 
also debating and argumentation were advised, and informa- 
tion generally put to them in an emphatic way, one might 
expect these suggestible-superstitious individuals to make the 
very best students. This is our hypothesis, the testing of 
which by further data would be most interesting. 























“ PRIMITIVE ” EDUCATION 
Nathan Miller 


The anthropological and culture-history approach to the 
study of society has perhaps yielded more concrete results 
than the philosophical, psychological, or statistical methods. 
This is not to slur or depreciate the value of pursuing these 
other avenues of attack upon social prob'ems. The history 
of sociology portrays unmistakably, however, that too many 
of our investigators have plunged into the maelstrom of 
society and have grappled with giants or chased elusive phan- 
toms, clutching here at a hint and there at an outcropping 
which have then appeared large in their own eyes as an 
explanation or foundation stone of society. On the other 
hand, the names of such men as Tylor, Lippert, Sir Henry 
Maine, Frazer, Sumner, Ward loom large in the history of 
social science and they have all largely built their contri- 
butions upon the study of primitive society. Doubtless, the 
further elaboration, unification and tightening up, so to speak, 
of sociology waits upon the contributions of psychology and 
biology, but there is already at hand an enormous wealth of 
material in the literature of ethnology and anthropology 
that lies practically untapped, a mine of objective facts that 
needs little theorizing or clutching at each new straw of doc- 
trine blown our way by the other sciences. 

The criticism has been advanced that the study of primi- 
tive folk life is myopic, that contemporary ways, beliefs, and 
institutions cannot be interpreted in the light of the vagaries 
of primitive man’s society. The end result cannot, it is 
claimed, be attacked with the data of the crude beginnings 
of things. For instance, the enormous to-do on the subject 
of companionate marriage receives no check or enlightened 
control, it is asserted, from the study of the sex relations of 
the Andaman Islanders. To this we demur entirely. The 
complex of societal arrangements under the régime of which 
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we live today is not far removed from that of primitive man. 
The relation of parent to child, of man to woman, of ruler 
to ruled, if investigated without benefit of hunches or bits 
of homespun theories, will reveal unmistakably close allegiance 
to the sociology of primitive life. We are still very “ primi- 
tive’ in our social habits and institutions. The companion- 
ate marriage, stripped of its modern terminology, has evident 
parallels and much clearer bases in the folk life of many 
primitive tribes. 

To repeat, we are woefully “ primitive’ in government, 
religious institutions, sex relations, and the like. On the 
scale of man’s life on the earth our vaunted modernism pales 
into insignificance. Ninety-nine one-hundreths of man’s life, 
certainly, has been passed in the so-called “ primitive ” stages. 
It is only in the economic field—in tools, processes, and organ- 
ization—that advance has been extremely rapid, but even 
here the latest researches reveal the debt of the machine 
technology, to the tools of primitive man. 

This paper, therefore, is frankly restricted to an investi- 
gation and interpretation of primitive education, denoting 
thereby not merely the practices and institutions of primitive 
life but also alluding to the basis of our modern pedagogy 
as well, for the immense verbiage spilled on the subject today 
does not hide its crude fundamental origins. 

This topic has its importance, as in the child there is cre- 
ated the repository, the carrier, and the treasure of culture. 
The social heritage, that is the continuity of the folk life and 
feeling for social cohesion is kept alive by the transference to 
the child of the folkways, tools, processes, practices, and 
institutionalized beliefs of his forbears. The material fur- 
nished by ethnography is unmistakably clear on this point, 
that the bulk of the education of the primitive child is un- 
premeditated and casual. Set down in a particular culture- 
complex, the definite component parts of culture adhere to the 
child as a magnet draws to its steel filings or as seaweed 
attaches itself to a piece of wreckage. Upon this background 
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and in the degree that the folkways and mores are slowly 
elaborated, the reflexes or social habits of the child are defin- 
itely and overtly conditioned by purposive measures under- 
taken by the folk. 

Another caution in methodology appears at this point. 
Sociologists are apt to speak of social forces as mystical, 
elusive concepts swirling about in the atmosphere, and drench- 
ing or impinging upon the individual. Perhaps this tendency 
is due to the fact that our feet are not firmly planted upon 
the factual original material of social life which is afforded 
largely by ethnography and culture history. In the past, 
before the use of written language and the microscopic and 
picturesque biography of today, events lay encased in a gloom, 
to be sure. With this dearth of connective detail we are apt 
to clothe our ignorance with an elaborate terminology or with 
the creation of the concept of forces. The basic reality in 
social life it seems, however, is the individual and his life 
and, if sociology is to derive “laws” or generalizations, it 
will not be by selecting diffuse or elusive concepts but by 
studying the typical relationships between individuals, as 
between parent and child, man and woman, medicine man and 
communicant, etc. From this, perhaps, more solid stones 
may be extracted with which to build a social science. 

Applying this to our present topic it appears most valuable 
to scrutinize the use or worth of children to their parents 
or elders as the basic relationship in which the children are 
set. The education of the child and his function in folk life 
emerges or flows out of his relationship to his mother and 
later to his father, as the starting point. As a matter of 
fact, the germ of all social relationships is based on that 
between mother and child as model. This is an undeniable 
organic tie. With the gradual emergence of the male pre- 
dominance in culture history, the desire for children becomes 
a passion that is all consuming. Children are wanted for 
selfish purposes. 

The Kafir father in South Africa, for example, is 
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enormously elated upon the birth of a child. He lifts the 
baby in the air above his head and kisses it on the thighs, 
calling out ‘‘ My cattle,” for that is what it represented in 
his imagination. The mother in the Marshall Islands declares 
naively enough: “Children are good, because my eldest is 
already earning money and brings it to me every month. 
As soon as all the children are grown, then I will become 
a rich woman.” Where the economic tools are crude, chil- 
dren are pressing needs to keep the body and soul of the 
parent together, but ordinarily children serve to enhance the 
prestige, material comfort, in short, create an invidious dis- 
tinction in the social life for the parent. 

Beside, the child serves to give ease and solace to the 
parents’ spirit after death. The ghost of one who has left 
no children is in a piteous plight. Among the Yoruba in 
West Africa, for example, the epithet, Jsokun, ‘‘ a mourner ” 
is applied to a female child; a male, on the other hand is 
called Jrrale, “‘a digger,” that is, of a grave. “A father 
might thus say that he had begotten two mourners and a 
digger, meaning two daughters and a son.” To sum up with 
a striking expression that conveys the cynical selfishness of 
the attitude toward the child, we may quote the Rhodesian 
natives on this subject. They declare: “ The mivana, or 
child as he is in regard to his elders, is likened to a bag which 
can be taken by you to carry things, out of which you can 
help yourself, and it can say nothing; also to a lumano, a 
pair of pincers, for the elder uses them to convey things to 
himself; also to a soft skin which can be turned this way 
and that—” 

The bulk of the child’s education in the societies of simpler 
culture is casual, unpremediated, and undirected. The greater 
part of folk usages is imbibed naturally and spontaneously, 
without benefit of direction or training. The tools, weapons, 
and technique of food getting for self-maintenance are as yet 
simple enough for the child to learn their worth unaided. 
The natural acquisitive and appetitive energies of the child 
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are soon attached to this part of the social heritage and 
by means of imitation and mimicry he is early deploying about 
like a grown-up. This aspect of the socialization of the 
child can be no more easily apprehended than the growth of 
a plant. In both instances, elements of the environment are 
transmuted imperceptibly into the individual’s life. 

Informative glimpses of this process may, however, be 
caught. The extent to which the child’s mimicry proceeds 
is amazing. Among the natives of Sarawak, children have 
been noted playing about in the midst of a collection of 
smoked heads. When asked if the sight of them inspired 
fear, the invariable answer was ‘““ No”! “On the contrary, 
they would be glad to see more of these specters hanging 
up above their heads.” Mingling in tribal and family coun- 
cils, the children become prematurely familiar with public 
affairs and tribal laws. The whole body of comparatively 
esoteric knowledge is gained. In the Gilbert Islands, to 
choose one instance, the dances and songs are picked up. A 
little fellow will be found essaying a step by standing behind 
a participant in a dance and ape his movements. ‘“ They 
share the wailing over the dead and listen to the incantations 
for the sick and the magic songs that hush the winds and 
stay the fury of the tempests. They learn to reverence 
their totems, to beat their lips and hoot when the new moon 
first appears and not to point to a rainbow lest one of their 
arms should be cut off while they sleep.” 

Indiscriminately, all that meets the eye and captures the 
unrestrained senses is imitated. Among the Omaha Indians, 
an observer once came across a miniature clay coffin with 
a bit of glass set in, beneath which was a clay baby. Some 
child had seen the funeral of a white person and had devised 
a new plaything. This unrestricted realistic flair of the child 
may be further exemplified by the dolls of the Bororo Indians 
of Brazil. These ‘‘ are made of palm leaf folded together a 
few times with detailed characteristics of the sexes. One 
even has an imitation of the monkey-tooth breast ornament, 
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made of small pieces of light wood and cotton. Sometimes 
they have a belt of black cloth to signify the menstruation 
period. In one example, a covering of down is meant to 
signify that the doll has just been born’’! 

A host of illustrations are at hand to emphasize the all- 
embracing sway of the imitative faculties in the socialization 
of the primitive child. Sex relations, family life, the language, 
the cult, folk expressions of vanity are all caught within this 
method. The sophistication wrought in modern youth by the 
cinema pales into insignificance before this play acting of the 
child of the simpler cultures. The child’s hands, as compared 
with the modern child, are not yet occupied in holding books, 
or spelling out words, his eyes see more because little is 
hidden, he hears more because there is less whispering and 
pussyfooting on the part of the elders and above all the crea- 
tive appetitive interests are not yet deadened or intimidated 
by the restrictive “don’ts” of later cultures. There is an 
immediacy and trustworthiness about this form of voluntary 
education which we are seeking to recapture in modern edu- 
cational methods as a relief from our own didactically 
harassed souls. 

The emergence of a régime of physical and moral training 
of the child to accompany the simple unreflective mimicry 
betokens a more developed culture. Economic life becomes 
quickened and elaborated with the development of the arts 
of life, as the domestication of animals and of plants. Upon 
this groundwork parental relations, particularly that of the 
father to his child becomes clarified as a basic form of prop- 
erty ownership. This serves to jostle the child into an impor- 
tant position in the family as material aid, and as heir. The 
child can not longer idle into maturity, as the ways of life 
become foreign to his native interests. He must be whipped 
into shape because the animal proclivities developed in man 
through the long course of evolution have but only recently 
encountered this peculiar product of man’s history—that is, 
culture institutions. 
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The training meted out to the child is hardly systematic 
or regularized. It is administered in doses, often with cere- 
monial accompaniment. The training is partly vocational 
in character and partly a moral chastening of the child’s spirit. 
The lack of system is compensated for by the savage rigor 
of the method. 

To choose representative cases: On the Congo, the father 
gives the child a toy paddle and teaches him to back-water, 
to steer, and to move in unison with others. ‘‘ Nor was this 
all, for there were over fifty words and phrases he had to 
learn dealing with canoeing.’”’ Among the Papuans, a noted 
traveler observed a young girl busy at gymnastic exercises. 
This continued although the child was obviously tired. Upon 
inquiry, it was learned that the girl was undergoing physical 
exercise for her coming marital duties. In Borneo, an old 
woman is tied to a tree and the children are forced to stick 
spears into her in order to inure them to the sight of blood 
and in order to make “‘ men” of them. Among the Stseelis 
of British Columbia, the boys were forced to bathe in the 
river every night and morning throughout the year. They 
would first whip their naked bodies with small branches which 
were placed in the flames of the house fire for a few minutes. 
Long rods were forced down their throats. To teach the 
girls industrious habits, they were employed in picking needles 
from a fir branch; in order that they might drink but little, 
they were supplied with a shell of water which had a hole 
pierced through it for the purpose of letting the water leak 
through. The Warran in Guiana even have a music teacher 
who teaches the young to play a sort of oboe. Among the 
Kafirs of South Africa, girls are also inured to bear fatigue. 
Under the guidance of an old hag, clad only in a dress made 
of ropes and bits of reed, the girls carry large pots of water. 
They often have. scars from bits of burning charcoal having 
been applied to the forearm to test their power of bearing 
pain. If an Aleutian infant in Alaska cried, even in winter, 
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he was carried to the seashore and held naked in the water 
until he became quiet. 

This type of training is thus a grim, stern affair. The indi- 
viduals who cannot stand up under this vigorous treatment 
are selected out—they are consigned to a lifelong position 
of servitude and shame, or even die under the strain. Those 
who survive fit into the social pattern without discomfort or 
dissent. 

As soon as group consciousness is aroused, the training of 
the child becomes more systematic and ordered. This is to be 
observed among those folk who come into contact with folk 
of other cultures, such contacts serving to accentuate the 
feeling for social cohesion in the elders of the tribe. Or, in 
the case of migration from the ancestral seat, it becomes neces- 
sary to construct methods of preserving in the individual the 
worth and meaning of the legendary lore. The child cannot 
voluntarily, in such instances, appreciate the mores because 
the environment which shaped them has vanished, and a new 
set of circumstances has intervened to render these old ways 
meaningless to him. Or, in a declining population, the elders 
tend to clutch antiquity more closely to them and to their 
children. Otherwise it would all be lost forever if it were 
not to remain in the behavior and memory of the offspring. 

Short of these unusual motives there also arises in culture 
history other forces which tend to produce definite educational 
mores and institutions. The primitive looks upon organic 
life not as a subtle, gradual unfolding or evolution but as a 
series of climactic, episodic events. Each physical change is 
celebrated as a signal, isolated, explosive change. And the 
most thoroughgoing of these, is, of course, the onset of 
puberty. At this period the whole organism is metamor- 
phosed. To the primitive this occasion was momentous in 
its potentialities, partly because of his ignorance of the nature 
of the change and partly because of the social implications 
involved. It was clear that sexual maturity meant the possi- 
bility of creating a nexus of new social relationships. There- 
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fore it became necessary at puberty to carefully and systemat- 
ically instruct the youths in those mores of the folk which 
were less tangible and which involved the relationships of the 
sexes and the connections thereof with property, the cult, etc. 

Therefore, social maturity was centered about physical 
maturity, but soon the former became separated from the 
latter and it is not unusual to learn of children in arms and 
aged sires undergoing the initiation ceremonies simultaneously. 
At the initiation ceremonies, then, an elaborate pedagogical 
system was erected to inculcate the fundamental mores. The 
child is browbeaten, drugged, intoxicated, intimidated, and 
harassed until his spirit is rendered supine, and completely 
receptive to the “ moral laws” of his tribe. The novices are 
literally supposed to decay and are later reborn as new indi- 
viduals with new life and with all the marks of acquiescent 
conformity to the folk life. Thus, with cruel hammer blows 
social continuity is preserved by inculcating those qualities 
requisite for social allegiance. 

Social machinery of such efficacy has often been seized upon 
and employed by ambitious, selfish groups. So, the initiation 
has been adopted by chiefs to rule the children of his sub- 
jects, by the men to rule the women, etc. 

The actual instruction meted out at these turbulent per- 
formances, consists of a hodgepodge of moral instructions, 
hygienic precautions, and training in the daily occupations of 
life. The basic consideration may be gleaned from this 
specimen of the Papuan code which is related to the boys, 
thus: ‘It is wrong to steal. It is wrong to commit adultery, 
for if you do, you will die quickly. It is wrong to beat your 
wife, if you do, other people will say you are like a dog. 
It is wrong to steal food from gardens. It is good to make 
big gardens, in order that your wife may be faithful to you. 
When you take a wife, live with the single men until your 
gardens have plenty of food; until they are ready, let your 
wife live with your father and mother. If you have con- 
nection with your wife and she becomes pregnant before your 
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gardens are ready, you will incur the contempt of the vil- 
lage.” The materialistic basis of morality was never more 
naively interpreted than by this Papuan. And the ordeals, 
privations, and harrowing experiences during the term of the 
ceremonies enforce the lessons with a rigor and unalterable 
lifelong decision. 

After this course is over the primitive sinks into an intel- 
lectual stupor. Missionaries, travelers, and ethnographers 
have almost uniformly marveled at the precocity of the 
native child with his unbounded eager versatility. But after 
the initiation, the youth is so utterly clamped into place that 
this quality vanishes. 

It is a breath-taking leap into our modern educational 
methods from this study of primitive education. Neverthe- 
less, it takes but a cursory examination to reveal the fact 
that the spirit underlying the pedagogy of historical times 
has varied but little from that of the Bushman or the Papuan. 
To be sure, it is more purposeful but it does not diminish in 
its cynical selfishness. As Bertrand Russell has observed, 
the tale is one of sacrificing the child’s individuality and 
promise to institutions, beliefs, and catchwords, such as the 
“state,” the “church,” the “ family,” all basically verbiage 
to clothe the selfish prerogatives of the vested interests of 
the elders. As Trigant Burrow has also pointed out in a 
recent study, the growing child is still living in a world of 
almost pure convention, most of them conventions that are 
unbelievably crass and stupid, and its normality consists in 
the acceptance of a world which does not hang together in 
any intelligible or coherent way, but is capricious, absurd, 
and destructive. We may regard with horror the cruel 
instruments of primitive education, but we are still apt to 
cram down the throats of our children norms, ideas, and 
mores which have no other or better virtue than that they 
have been inherited as part of our social heritage. 




















TRAINING THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


Nathaniel G. West 


An outstanding problem in the field of public education 
is the training of the elementary-school principal. Recent 
developments have so changed his position, so increased his 
responsibilities, that one authority has written, “ the problem 
is whether elementary principals are big enough to measure 
us to the responsibilities that have been thrust upon them.” 

The same author names three “ main tendencies which have 
been working to create the present conception of the ele- 
mentary principalship: 

1. The building of large schools which accommodate one 
thousand pupils or more is a rather recent development in 
the elementary-school field. 

2. There has come during the past few years a development 
of educational knowledge and procedure so that the adapta- 
tion of the school to the pupil is a more detailed and complex 
task than it was a few years ago. 

3. There is the tendency in large school systems to decen- 
tralize the administration of the entire school system.” 

Both the principal in service and the prospective principal 
need training in the “ peculiar technique” of this type of 
principalship. 

Furthermore, there has been a definite growth toward the 
social viewpoint in education. Educators are not only clari- 
fying their thinking about the nature of democracy, but are 
finding ways of practising it. We hear much about pupil 
participation, creative school control, and codperative super- 
vision. ‘‘ The school seems to run itself,” says Rabenort. 

The principal of a modern elementary school must cer- 
tainly understand fully the social service which the school 





1 Roscoe L. West ‘“The Work of the Elementary School ng: Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals,” N.E.A., V. 1, October, 1925. 
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should render both to the individual child and to the com- 
munity. He needs to be helped to an appreciation of the 
peculiar functions of the special agents provided both by the 
school organization and the other assisting agencies. He 
needs to become informed of the best techniques in utilizing 
all such services. With such a viewpoint he can scarcely 
fail to develop within his school a fine spirit of social service 
and coéperation. 

A course of training for the elementary principalship must 
be functional. The test is, does the course help the principal 
in meeting the technical demands of his present position and 
does it broaden his horizon so that he sees many possibilities 
which may not be immediately realizable but are ultimate 
goals. 

For several summers the School of Education of New 
York University has offered a four-point course in “ The 
Elementary-School Principalship.” This year for the first 
time it is being offered during the college year. The work 
deals with the technique peculiar to the elementary princi- 
palship. It follows three main lines: 

In the first place, students work on the solution of prob- 
lems which they have encountered in the principalship or 
which they, as teachers or vice principals, have observed their 
principals meet. Opportunity is given to become familiar 
with current best practices which will aid in their solution. 
Furthermore, many other representative problems are dis- 
cussed and their significance evaluated, many such problems 
having been originally proposed by members of an elementary 
principals’ professional association in a large city. This pro- 
cedure is of service to the students in the solution of their 
respective problems. 

Paralleling this problem solving is the study of literature 
fundamental to the technique of the modern principalship. 

The third procedure grows out of the problem of varied 
school situations in which the students are working. Some 
are in very small schools; others in large ones. Therefore, 
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consideration is being given to problems in one particular 
school. In order that all may be “talking the same lan- 
guage,” each student is furnished a loose-leaf book containing 
rather complete data concerning this practical school situation 
which happens to present an unusual number of problems 
which are representative. The material includes: photo- 
static diagram of organization, blueprints of the building with 
dimensions of all rooms, complete file of schedules, samples 
of all record blanks, and copies of written standard prac- 
tices. Such concrete and codperative study of representative 
techniques will enable each student to carry back to his own 
situation some material of value. It will also enable the 
group to suggest better techniques than are represented in 
some of the procedures presented. 

The forthcoming Year Book of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, N.E.A.—“ Standards and Train- 
ing for the Elementary School Principalship ’’—will be of 
great value in stimulating the training of principals. Its pub- 
lication is awaited with interest. 











INQUIRY 


Attention has been called to the sources of social waste 
in classroom procedure. More significant and wholesale 
loss obtains through the successive changes of administrative 
school officers. The average term of office of a superin- 
tendent of schools in the United States is estimated to be 
less than two years. What suggestions has educational 
sociology to offer which might check this wholesale social 
loss through necessitated change of policy? 


No more pertinent question could be asked than the one 
submitted. If our answer is sufficiently clear and concise, 
it will render valuable suggestions to school superintendents 
and principals everywhere. 

The writer, having been a principal and a superintendent, 
is conscious of the problems involved; and is submitting socio- 
logical suggestions based upon the definite assumption that 
the chief cause for the deplorably brief tenure lies with the 
administrator himself. In making this assumption he is not 
unaware of possible protests which administrators may care 
to submit. 


In the light of educational sociology, school administrators 
do many things they should not do; and do not do many 
things that they should do. These errors and omissions are 
the primary causes of personal loss, annoyance, and tem- 
porary failures, as well as the most probable cause for social 
loss to education. 

A teacher is and should be adversely criticized, when he 
does not take into consideration individual needs and back- 
grounds as bases for classroom procedure. The adminis- 
trator makes a comparable error when he does not study 
home and community backgrounds as bases for administrative 
procedure. These must be understood before adequate social 





1 See Journal of Educational Sociology, 1, 6, 350-51. 
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adjustments can be made. The mores and community experi- 
ences should be given opportunity to function and be allowed 
expression. It should be determined what the community 
wants. This being known, education can be adjusted within 
that community to create new and more suitable demands. 

A community in itself is never qualified to determine or 
construct educational policies; but it is able to judge those 
policies after they become operative. Judgment is favorable 
to educational policies in accordance with the education of 
the community to those policies. The administrator too often 
represents his own policies rather than those of the com- 
munity. To the extent that they are at variance dissatisfac- 
tion and opposition develop. 

Most people today have extreme faith in democracy as 
an ideal, but we have not given it the opportunity to function. 
Principals and superintendents often fail at this point. Every 
individual must contribute to the formulation of an educa- 
tional program if that program is to be carried out success- 
fully. Teachers are nearer to the community and comprise 
a larger part of it than does the administrator. They are 
more able, therefore, to modify the ideals, attitudes, and 
demands of the community than is the administrator. Some 
real community education can be rationally provided by them 
through active participation; yet often they are not allowed 
to exercise that ability. Very often the superintendent makes 
the dangerous blunder in deciding upon policies without first 
causing the community, of which teachers are a part, to be 
conscious of the need. 

More recently there has been an effort to sell the schools 
to the community through publicity. The superintendent may 
be promoting publicity himself or a publicity specialist may 
be employed by the board of education. In the latter case, 
the publicity manager may be following either of two policies: 
(1) to attempt to promote the policies of the superintendent 
through publicity, or (2) to attempt to educate the com- 
munity and make the people conscious of more modern needs. 
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The former policy is dangerous and not socially effective. 
It is wiser to be guided by the reactions of the community. 

The problem of education is not confined to the education 
of the children. It involves taking the community along. A 
superintendent thinking of the latest features in American 
education for his schools is not thinking in terms of his 
community; and he will cause himself much anxiety and pro- 
vide a rocky road if he attempts to impose them upon his 
community before providing for its adaptation. Our legis- 
latures have long followed such a plan unsuccessfully. Today 
every state has a law making compulsory the teaching of the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, narcotics, and tobacco. But the 
law in itself has seemingly done little to educate the respec- 
tive communities within the states. Certain states like New 
Jersey have passed a law requiring formal instruction in 
morals and manners; but its effect upon the behavior of citi- 
zens, even when the provisions of the law are obeyed, has 
apparently been negligible. State movements of this kind 
are usually promoted by some individual through an organiza- 
tion or society. It is one thing to pass a law or determine 
a policy; but quite another to effect behavior changes among 
children and adults of the community. At the recent meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology, Professor Snedden suggested that the function of 
teachers is essentially the teaching of subject matter; and 
that our policy makers will tell them what to do and they 
must do it. But one familiar with administering a system 
of schools knows very well the fallacy involved in attempting 
to have teachers carry out a policy not their own. Occasion- 
ally a morally over-zealous administrator undertakes, per- 
haps single handed, to correct certain practices of his board 
of education or community. He thus creates personal oppo- 
sition and gradually he ceases to function as a leader in 
educational progress. However well equipped the admin- 
istrator may be personally, it is socially unwise to become 
emotional about petty customs and practices certain to be 
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more deeply rooted than one would suspect from surface 
observations. 

Problems of educational leadership must not be overlooked. 
Thus far in our discussion we have thought of the superin- 
tendent or principal as a progressive leader. But there are 
superintendents who are falling behind their communities. 
If a so-called leader does not formulate an adequate educa- 
tional program, some other agency will do it for him. Our 
hope in education is in the ‘‘ sweating out” of traditions. 
Educators often need more education. It is noted that in 
health education and accident prevention the community is 
most progressive; that superintendents are slower than their 
communities; and that normal and training schools are slow- 
est of all in helping to promote an educational program that 
will cause individuals to keep well and avoid accidents under 
new and increasingly complex living conditions. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EpiroriAL Note: Jt is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology and (2) for ideas with reference to research methods 
and techniques in this field. Readers are urged to report projects and 
suggestions as to methods of research. This department desires to encour- 
age and stimulate cooperation in research. 


New THREE-YEAR RESEARCH PROJECT IN EDUCATIONAL 
SocioLocy AT NEw York UNIVERSITY 


New York University is the recipient of a gift of $36,000 
for the purpose of carrying on a three-year study of the effect 
of the new Jefferson Park Boys’ Club in the Upper East Side 
of Manhattan upon the boys and the community. 

A portion of the sum will be used for the establishment 
of eight $1,000 fellowships. Appointments will be made for 
one year only, with the anticipation that candidates whose 
work has been satisfactory will be reappointed at the end 
of that period. In addition, the School of Education is estab- 
lishing eight tuition scholarships. Both the fellows and schol- 
ars will participate in the boys’ club study, working out their 
theses for degrees in this field. Both seniors and graduate 
students may apply for these appointments. Requests for 
application blanks should be mailed immediately to Professor 
Frederic M. Thrasher, Director Boys’ Club Study, New 
York University, School of Education, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 

The study will be unique in that it will attempt to study 
all factors in the community which influence boy life, not in 
isolation but as parts of a total situation within which the 
boys in the Boys’ Club will be investigated. All the various 
techniques of social science will be employed in pursuing the 
investigation. 

A number of social agencies will codperate in the study, 
including the New York State Crime Commission, the Chil- 
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dren’s Village, the Charity Organization Society, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Boys’ Club Federation, etc. An ad- 
visory council of experts in this field will be available for 
consultation on various phases of the project. A supervisor 
of field work will be employed to codrdinate the work of a 
large number of students in the various classes in social 
science who will codperate in the project. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS BEING CARRIED ON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
New York CIty 


Through grants from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the Commonwealth Fund, the Welfare Coun- 
cil is carrying on through its Research Bureau a number of 
important studies in codperation with—and, in most cases, 
at the request of—social agencies of the city. Among these 
are: 

1. A study of the income and expenditure of social agencies 
during the last seventeen years 

2. An inventory of the health service and health education 
resources of the City ‘ 

3. A study of the activities of settlement houses 

4. An inquiry into boys’ work in Brooklyn, preliminary 
to a similar study of all New York City 

5. A study of the social needs of the chronically ill in 
Greater New York City 

It is believed that these studies should help the agencies 
attain the five objectives which they set up for themselves 
when the Welfare Council was organized: 

1. Better team work among the social agencies and the 
elimination of overlapping and duplication 

2. Better standards of social work 

3. Better factual basis for community planning 

4. Better public understanding of social work 

5. Better support of social work 
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STUDIES OF RURAL GIRLS AND OF THEIR NEEDs' 


The above is the subject of several related studies now in 
process of completion under the editorship of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance. They were undertaken about 
four years ago on a grant from one of the foundations and 
represent cooperation from the University of North Carolina 
in some parts of the work and from the University of Vir- 
ginia in others. Various specialists from other institutions 
and from Government bureaus have assisted with certain 
parts of the studies. 

Since the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance provides 
an informational and advisory service for girls and women 
in relation to education and occupations and bases this ser- 
vice on research, the purpose of the studies was to learn as 
intimately as possible the handicaps besetting typically under- 
privileged rural girls in securing an education, and in choos- 
ing and preparing for an occupation; also, as a result of this 
study, to provide itself and other agencies interested in rural 
girls with some light upon wise ways of helping them solve 
these difficulties. The method followed has been primarily 
that of case studies of individual girls and schools, selected 
as representing different angles on the problem, different 
types of environment, and different types and levels of edu- 
cation. In all a total of four hundred and thirty girls have 
been studied, representing homes in three states, and all 
grades of elementary and high schools. Ninety-one schools, 
variously located in two States and in five counties, have been 
studied. The more intensive case studies of the girls men- 
tioned have included the application of various mental tests, 
physical examinations given by the medical department of 
one of the codperating universities, and very detailed study 
of the girl’s home, her interests, recreational and otherwise; 
economic status, educational history, progress, aspirations; 
her difficulties, opportunities, etc. 





1 Edited by O. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 
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Out of these basic factors of information have developed 
the following studies, or divisions of the general study: 

I. Background studies of conditions handicapping girls in 
rural elementary schools 

II. Studies of two mountain schools—an elementary school 
and a high school, and case studies of all girls attending them 

III. Studies of fifty rural high-school girls selected on the 
basis of mental ability 

IV. Rural girls in the city for work 

V. Experimentation in interesting four rural schools in 
guidance programs. In addition to these studies prospectuses 
will be presented of two others, for which a considerable 
amount of material is in hand. 

(a) Actual and possible rural occupations for girls and 
women 

(b) A problem book for rural girls and their helpers 


THE SYRACUSE REACTION Stupy? 


The Syracuse Reaction Study, an anonymous questionnaire 
filled out by 4,248 Syracuse students in the spring of 1926, 
was an attempt to measure student attitudes on all phases 
of the campus and curricular situations. —Two main problems 
are involved in this investigation: (1) the personnel and 
administrative implications of the distribution of student 
opinion in the various colleges of Syracuse University and 
(2) the correlations among attitudes of individual students. 
Under the first head will be considered the range and acute- 
ness of specific problems on the campus and under the second 
the fact that certain attitudes seem to go together in indi- 
vidual students. 





2 By Mr. D. Katz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 








READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Eprror1aL Note: This department is designed to be an open forum 
wherein free expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field 
of THE JOURNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’ 

Mr. William C. Reavis’s article on ‘“‘ The Place of Edu- 
cational Sociology in the Training of the Secondary-School 
Principal’ (in the February, 1928, issue of THE JOURNAL) 
is of especial interest to one who is constantly dealing with 
the public and private secondary-school product. The sec- 
ondary-school principal of today is supposed to be abreast of 
the times in educational theory and practice. It is too sweep- 
ing an indictment to lay secondary-school failures at the 
principal’s door, but it is obvious that many principals are 
yet to receive their ‘‘ supplementary training,” especially in 
educational sociology, or else they have made little progress 
in applying the principles learned. 

Mr. Reavis says ‘‘ The principal must know the pupils and 
parents if he would administer the education of the pupils 
successfully.” Undoubtedly most secondary-school offices 
contain records of each pupil—giving birthplace, nationality, 
religion, vocation of parents, etc.—but how many secondary- 
school principals are content with the bare collection of such 
data? 

Again Mr. Reavis comments on the “tendency of well- 
trained principals to encourage extracurricular activities and 
incorporate the spirit of group effort found in these into the 
activities of the class room.” Attempts with a selected group 
of secondary-school graduates to “incorporate the spirit of 
group effort,” presumably acquired while in secondary school, 
leaves one questioning just how much “ spirit’? was ever 
acquired. The typical “ group” in its combined efforts sug- 





1Discussion by Miss Helen McKinstry, New York City. 
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gests the ideal committee of three with two of the members 
dead. 

Experience with “ pupil leaders” and “ student commit- 
tees” composed of girls who bring from their high schools 
records of pronounced “ leadership qualities” leads us to 
question how socially constructive have been such secondary- 
school experiences in leadership. I have two girls in mind 
who came to a training school direct from two of the very 
well-known “ modern schools.” Both had made records as 
“leaders” in secondary school. Both have been given simi- 
lar positions of leadership in their present school. Both are 
flagrantly lacking in any feeling of social responsibility and 
both “ courteously ’’ decline to see any point of view but their 
own (usually a biased one). 

With reference to the curriculum and especially to the 
question of “electives” one has only to evaluate annually 
some fifty to seventy-five secondary-school graduates’ “ tran- 
scripts of record” to wonder if anyone—to say nothing of 
the principal—has concerned himself with the content of a 
student’s course of study. . . . There seems to be practically 
no vocational guidance in holding a student to even the funda- 
mental requirements for the teaching profession, even with 
students who tell us they have been planning for years to 
go into this profession. 

It is also interesting to note the numbers of secondary- 
school graduates found in more or less serious physical con- 
dition as the result of eye strain, infected tonsils, and neglected 
teeth. 

In passing, it might also be mentioned that in a group of 
some ten college graduates, all physically strong and all high- 
average students, as shown by their college records—there 
was not one of them who did not exhibit marked phases of 
social maladjustment, and more or less serious personal ma!- 
adjustment bordering on the morbid. 

It is most obvious that not only principals but teachers 
should have supplementary training of some kind that will 
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make them awake to the problems and the future develop- 
ment of their pupils. If educational sociology can do this, 
let us have more of it. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE TEACHER EMERGENT? 


Professor Cox is at his best in the ‘Curriculum Emergent ”’ 
(THE JouRNAL, March, 1928). By looking at the social 
background which is remoulding our ways of action, and 
even more important by diagnosing our social foreground and 
future, he makes an ardent plea for a revision of the cur- 
riculum—a revision that will make it more meaningful to the 
child and, therefore, a more influential factor in acting as 
a telic agent in guiding our social structure toward elimin- 
ating certain sore spots with which it is at present encum- 
bered. Too long have we been thinking that all education 
is limited to subject matter. Dr. Cox would have us give 
our prime emphasis to developing finer attitudes and broader 
ideals in children. He would place far less stress than we 
do now upon the building up of knowledges and skills. 

The writer finds one great objection to the curriculum 
emergent which will prevent it from being put into practice 
for a long, long time. That factor is the teacher. The typical 
teacher is hardly competent to handle his work, such as it 
is, in the present curriculum. We forget the real teacher in 
theorizing our curriculum and build beautiful systems based 
upon the illusion that the people who conduct our classrooms 
are teachers in the philosophic conception of the term. Our 
idea of a teacher inspired by dreams of achieving the best 
for every child under his care is very far from the truth. 
The average teacher is no more than an average human being. 
He is not especially competent. He is more interested in 
what happened last night or what is going to happen tonight 
than he is in the class that is before him. Or, if he is an 
exceptional person, he is probably working for a higher posi- 
tion and giving far more attention to this than he is to his 
class. » 





2 Discussion by Herbert A. Tonne ,Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Occasionally it happens that some one finds that doing a 
fine piece of classroom work is the way to win promotion. 
This in the writer’s opinion is the exception rather than the 
rule. Though he knows no actual study of the matter, he 
tends to believe that the factors that lead to promotion in 
the field of education are quite different from those that give 
incentive to doing a good job of classroom teaching. While 
it does happen at times that teachers care, and are capable 
of giving the best to their pupils, this situation is probably 
rare. At any rate, we cannot with justice assume that it is 
otherwise until a thorough study has been made of the 
problem. 

The task of teaching the knowledges and skills is done 
poorly enough. Yet teachers have some understanding of 
these things, and they have textbooks to guide them. We 
expect to have our teachers, however, undertake a far more 
dificult work than that at which they are at present rather 
unsuccessful. Teachers who themselves frequently lack 
proper ideals and attitudes are to create situations which will 
enable their pupils to achieve proper ideals and attitudes! 
It is more than can reasonably be expected. 

The writer does not in the least disagree with the phil- 
osophy behind the curriculum emergent set up by Professor 
Cox. It is, in the long run, futile, however, to set up cur- 
riculums which in theory meet the new situation with which 
we are confronted, unless our teaching personnel is really 
capable of using these curriculums. We must approach the 
task through the teacher. How to do so is another matter 
and a very difficult one at that. Until our teachers are really 
professional we work in vain. ‘Teachers must receive suf- 
ficient pay and training, and social standing to give them a 
real professional attitude. They must look upon teaching 
as their life work and not as a mere “ runner-up.” 

The teacher must be far more inspired with a zeal for 
higher ideals and more adequate attitudes than he typically 
now is, before we can even begin really to put into practice 
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the curriculum emergent. In fact the writer would venture 
the opinion that the newer conception of the curriculum makes 
the teacher the curriculum, rather than a mere user of the 
curriculum. It will be just so good as the teacher himself is, 
and no better. If he is average, his work will be mediocre 
(if the average is mediocre). If the school is to realize its 
great educational mission it must have well trained, highly 
intelligent, and deeply inspired men and women for teachers. 
Possibly the whole discussion might be summed up by pro- 
posing that the term, the teacher emergent, rather the cur- 
riculum emergent, be our hope and objective in educating 
society to achieve a higher plane of life. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Readings in Educational Psychology, edited by C. E. SKIN- 
NER, I. M. Gast, and H. C. SKINNER. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926, 833 pages. 


All students of educational psychology who have wasted valuable hours 
in a library looking up numerous books of reference merely to read a 
paragraph or two in one, or a few pages in another, will welcome this 
book as a gift from the Gods of Psychology. It does not worship at any 
particular shrine, or follow any one school of thought. It lets the various 
leaders of the warring sects speak for themselves in their own language, 
their own words. There are more than five hundred quotations, varying 
in length from a paragraph to several pages, from eminent writers with 
diverse viewpoints such as: Thorndike, Horne, Dewey, Angell, Kilpatrick, 
Dunlap, Bagley, Judd, Watson, McDougall, Titchener, and many others. 

Much of the important writings of many psychologists appeared in 
periodicals and has not been reprinted in book form. Many libraries do 
not contain complete files of these journals and a very valuable service 
has been done by the editors by selecting and making readily available a 
good deal of this material. 

The book is connected into a complete view of the field of educational 
psychology by a short introduction to each of the twenty-four chapters, 
pointing out the significant differences and making suggestions as to the 
order in which the selections should be read. The chapters cover all the 
important topics and vary in length from ten pages to over one hundred 
pages. Another valuable feature of the book is the bibliography at the 
close of each chapter opening wide the door for more extensive reading. 
There is also a general bibliography and a good glossary of terms at the 
close of the volume. Thought-provoking questions and problems follow 
the selections in every chapter. 

In the short time this book has been available it has proved its worth 
both as a textbook in educational psychology and as a source of supple- 
mentary readings. It is certainly a worth while investment for any 
student in this field. 


Hersert P. SMITH 


A Short History of Women, by JoHN LANGDON-DaAvIEs. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1927, 382 pages. 

Studies of women are usually so permeated with sentiment and mythology 

that one turns with relief to a work based on scientific fact and authentic 


data. For centuries, the mystery of sex and the hallucinations concerning 
it prevented women from being afforded recognition as rational beings. 
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In order to interpret this almost universal sex phenomenon and to clear 
up some of the mystery which frequently surrounds it even in the present 
day, the author starts his history with a short exposition of the biology 
of sex. We have differentiated for us the factors in a woman as she is 
which are the result of her biological nature, and those which are the 
outcome of false notions, social conventions, and taboos. 

The remainder of the book, with the exception of the epilogue, sets 
forth as its underlying theme that women’s history has been entirely 
dependent on the interests, ambitions, and attitudes which successively 
occupied the minds of men. In primitive societies fear and the worship 
of fertility alternated in degrading or exalting the female. Dread of 
woman’s uncleanness imposed unjust restraints and excluded her from the 
religious mysteries of the tribe. But though women were dangerous beings 
they nevertheless possessed the valuable monopoly of fertility, and in cer- 
tain agricultural communities where men prized fertility more than they 
feared contamination, women attained power and were sometimes ardently 
worshiped. 

Early stages of ancient civilizations provided the two requisites for 
woman’s happiness, the worship of fertility and the right to work. At 
the dawn of reason and the birth of philosophy men transferred their 
interests to the fertility of their own minds. Manual labor was considered 
degrading and woman was deprived of her practical sphere of activities. 
Christianity lowered her status still further, for intense interest in immor- 
tality and the ascetic contempt for sexual life proved to be woman’s 
greatest enemies. When she finally rebelled against the misogyny engen- 
dered by religious institutions and the worship of military glory char- 
acteristic of the age of chivalry, the three types of women of the middle 
ages developed, the nun, the witch, and the chatelaine. All three of these 
have continued into modern times, changed somewhat in detail as society 
has changed, but remaining fundamentally the same. 

This series of essays will undoubtedly serve the purpose of stimulating 
thought and of arousing desire for more complete information. Readers 
will share the author’s regret that it was not feasible for him to spend a 
longer period in producing an exhaustive study. One other regret will 
be that the epilogue was not in keeping with the scientific tone of the rest 
of the work. Most of us agree that family relationships are changing and 
that the future position of women must depend largely on whatever char- 
acter the family group assumes. But only extreme feminist leaders venture 
to predict a new social order where women reign supreme and men have 
become deintellectualized. Since anything concerning the future must 
perforce be mere speculation, a happier prospect than the one portrayed 
in the epilogue would be that of the he and the she of the new society 
working together for the betterment of humanity, without either seeking 
to gain the upper hand at the expense of the other. 


MArcuERITE DICKSON 
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Ethics of Achievement, by HERBERT PATTERSON and 
RICHARD G. BADGER, 1928, 482 pages. 


Here is a comprehensive book of practical ethics easy to read and to 
teach. Its purpose is well indicated by the subtitle: “An Introduction to 
Character Education.” The book itself undertakes to educate the char- 
acter of its readers. One of the forty-six chapters, some twenty pages, 
is devoted to “ How Can Schools Teach Achievement,” reviewing mainly 
the Iowa Plan of Character Education. 

The whole book is a series of 629 questions, with about three quarters 
of a page on the average devoted to each question. Definite answers in 
accord with the author’s viewpoint are given each question. This view- 
point is a modified statement of the theory of self-realization as the goal 
of character formation and of an educated conscience as the guide. This 
theory is here called “achievement,” in oppositiog to the two rejected 
theories of “ Happiness” and “ Power.” Only these three ethical theories 
are considered. 

There are a dozen historical chapters, each devoted to one great figure, 
like Confucius, Epicurus, Nietzsche; these the author suggests may be 
omitted to shorten the course. 

Dr. Patterson, having served several years as dean of the Dakota Wes- 
leyan University is now dean of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. He draws his academic inspiration from Wesleyan and 
Yale and from his very wide reading. The index carries seventeen 
double-column pages. 

The practical character of the treatment may be indicated by such chapter 
headings as these: “ What Goal of Life Shall Be Mine?” “Am I Afraid? 
of Death?” “Shall I Always Be Honest?” “Shall I Smoke?” “Am I 
Afraid of Hard Work?” “ How Shall I Relax?” “ What Shall I Read?” 
“ How Can Music Aid Morality?” “ How Shall I Endure Failure?” 

In his philosophy, the author accepts freedom and is indebted to both 
pragmatism and idealism. Behaviorism is not introduced. 

This is a good and useful book of its kind—the indoctrinating inspira- 
tional kind. ‘Though using the question form for didactic purposes, its 
intent is rather to settle questions than to raise them. An inquiring stu- 
dent might easily find himself at odds with the book. Whether he then 
kept quiet and passed the examination or went on to do some thinking 
for himself would depend on his teacher. Ethics as the scientific study 
of character has so many moot questions that the opportunity for growth 
by inquiry and discussion in the classroom is very great. The author, 
or some one, should also write a book showing students how to think 
instead of what to think in the field of ethics. There is always great diff- 
culty in combining successfully the attitude of ethical study, which is 
intellectual, with that of character formation, which is practical. 


HERMAN H. Horne 
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Making Citizens of the Mentally Limited, by HELEN Davis 
Wuipr.Le. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1927, 374 pages. 

This book treats of the subject matter to be taught subnormal pupils 
segregated in special classes of the public schools. The author has written 
the book “to help the teacher of the subnormal in the all-important task 
of selecting, adapting, and arranging subject matter to meet the needs of 
her charges.” The writer assumes (1) that subnormal children may 
profit from a carefully planned curriculum; (2) that there is little gained 
from locating, examining, and segregating subnormal children when the 
teacher has little more for a program than the adjuration “ Keep them 
busy” or “Use your own judgment in planning what to do with them.” 
As one reads through the volume, it is evident that this author has accom- 
plished all that she intended. The book is rich in its offering of practical 
suggestions to teachers of the mentally handicapped. The material pre- 
sented is a composite of the best practices of the best teachers. More- 
over, it has been selected and arranged so as to conform to sound prin- 
ciples of psychology. It is assumed that the teacher who will use the 
book will be familiar with the psychology of the subnormal child. Conse- 
quently, very little about this field of psychology is said except as it is 
related to specific bits of subject matter. The author in keeping with the 
latest movement in curriculum construction attempts to outline the facts, 
habits, skills, and attitudes that should be sought as desirable outcomes 
of instruction. Although the author mistrusts the teacher’s ability to select 
suitable curriculum materials, arrangement of the materials to grade 
levels, and problems of method in grade placement, in a measure, are left 
to the judgment of the teacher. In defense of this position, the writer 
argues that the amount of individual instruction necessary in a special 
class makes grade placement in the ordinary sense of the term impossible, 
and that the needs of special-class children vary so widely and that their 
previous training is so uneven that definite prescription as to what they 
should learn each year is both difficult and unwise. Arrangement of 
material according to grade level is made still more difficult owing to the 
fact that it takes a great deal of repetition to fix facts in the mind of 
the subnormal. 

The materials presented in the curriculum have been chosen in accord- 
ance with six principles which appear to be valid. To the reviewer, the 
book fills a real need. It should be in the hands of every teacher of sub- 
normal children. 


CuHares E. SKINNER 
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Rural Sociology; A Study of Rural Problems, by Cart C. 
Taytor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928, 502 


pages. 

To one conversant with agriculture in the United States there are to be 
noted three distinct and constructive tendencies toward the solution and 
improvement of the farm problem: The first of these is the organization 
of the “tillers of the soil” into trade or occupational bureaus of local, 
State, and national units; the second grows out of the first, namely, the 
farmers’ entry into politics as is and has been manifest in the “ agricul- 
tural bloc” for political action in Congress; and the third, which possibly 
is responsible for the others, is the increasing number of the students of 
social sciences who have approached the problem scientifically and have 
developed a large literature in the field of rural social economy. The 
farmer has been quick to see and seize hold of the new conception of 
scientifically and cooperatively controlling his industry. Rapid strides are 
being made. The farmer owes much of his understanding and guidance 
to such elemental and worthwhile treatises as the one herein reviewed. 
Professor Taylor has had a life interest in the study of rural life and, 
besides, he brings to the problem the scholarship and research technique 
of a trained social scientist. This immediately gives status and value to 
the book. The author approaches rural sociology from the viewpoint of 
the problems involved. He attempts to study not only the origins of these 
problems but to “analyze the forces and conditions which constitute ” 
them as well as the suggested solutions. The book is of three sections: 
Part One, “The Foundations of Rural Society”; Part Two, “ Rural 
Social Problems,” and Part Three, “ The Farmer and His Society.” He 
covers the full range of social institutions in a careful, scholarly fashion. 
His style is simple and the book makes interesting reading. A book of 
this kind and quality should, in the opinion of the reviewer, find a large 
use in teacher-training institutions giving the teacher a new understanding 
of the life of the people of one of America’s major industries. 

BENJAMIN FLoyp STALcuP 


Education in a Democratic World, by ERNEstT DE Witt 
Burton. Edited by H. R. Willoughby. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927, 165 pages. 


This highly stimulating and significant book is a collection of addresses 
of the late President Burton of Chicago which had been delivered on 
various occasions. ‘The text is prefaced with an introduction by Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Possibly the most significant address is the one given first and from 
which the book receives its titl—‘ Education in a Democratic World.” 
This address is filled with striking statements which are at the same time 
sound and scholarly. 
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Some of the addresses are distinctly personal in type. One address to 
students on the “ Habits of Students” is characterized by potent idealism. 
Old ideas are expressed in new and stimulating forms and an effort is 
made to give the student himself a sense of responsibility for his entire 
life conduct. Another address along similar lines deals with the obliga- 
tions of the educator and especially has in mind the professional and social 
needs of teachers. He urges the graduates to continue their education 
throughout life, to be “ apostles of education” and to assume the responsible 
task of creating a better society. 

He further recommends a painstaking and fair-minded investigation of 
the many questions which arise in political life and recognizes that while 
the university is making a few high-minded politicians, it ought to concern 
itself with the making of many political-minded citizens. 

In an address on “ Business and Scholarship,” President Burton laments 
the fact that the world of business and the world of scholarship are 
largely separated from each other; that scholars and business men work 
at different tasks and seek different results, with the consequence that 
they do not understand one another. He goes on to show how dependent 
the world of business is upon modern scientific research and shows how 
scientific investigation is being given its larger usefulness in practical 
affairs. 

One finishes the reading of these pages with many fresh points of 
view, and with an increased sense of responsibility to meet the high ideals 
which are here set forth. The book is chiefly characterized by a sane, 
sensible philosophy, especially notable for its wide vision and for its 
recognition of the values of research as a means of attaining the ideals 
which are set forth. No educator, especially those who are connected 
with higher institutions of learning, can afford to neglect the reading of 
this book. 


Paut V. West 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Early in the year the department of educational sociology, School of 
Education, New York University, received a subvention of thirty-six 
thousand dollars from one of the foundations for the purpose of launching 
a boys’ study club program in a local community and its boy problems 
in the City of New York. ‘The boys’ club of a possible total capacity of 
six thousand boys will be used as the laboratory for this study. Announce- 
ment was made that there would be appointed a number of research fel- 
lowships as well as tuition fellowships for research in graduate study in 
the department of educational sociology. This particular boys’ study work 
is being organized with Assistant Professor Frederic M. Thrasher as 
director. He is pleased to make the following announcements relative 
to the boys’ study club program. Professor Thrasher is the author of 
The Gang and has had wide experience in training the scientific worker 
in the field of social research. 

The following are the fellows who have been appointed for the boys’ 
study club for 1928-1929. They were selected from a list of ninety appli- 
cants presenting unusually high-grade credentials. The scholarships will 
be announced in a later issue. In addition to being a fellow, Mr. C. E. 
Hendry will be supervisor of field work. An advisory council composed 
of representatives of the social agencies in the area to be studied and 
of experts in various fields of social research is being formed. 

1. Charles E. Hendry, A.B., McMaster University (honor matricu- 
lant, 1922); A.M., Teachers College and Columbia University; extensive 
boys’ work experience in administration and camps; research staff of Inter- 
national Boys’ Club Federation; has conducted research studies of boy 
delinquency in Brooklyn, of Canadian Provincial Boys’ Parliaments, and 
summer camps for boys; experience in mental testing, woodcraft, and 
debating. 

2. Mazie Earle Wagner, A.B. and A.M., with honors, from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo where she was a scholarship holder; special training 
in social research, University of Chicago; special statistical training with 
leading statisticians; statistical assistant of Professor William E. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago; instructor in psychology and sociology, University 
of Buffalo; mental testing experience; expert stenographic, secretarial, and 
statistical work; operation of calculating machines and statistical manipu- 
lation; her articles have appeared in professional journals. 

3. Robert L. Whitley, A.B., East Texas State Teachers College; A.M. 
(in sociology), University of Texas; high scholastic records and member 
of scholarship society; director of play activities of junior boys; special 
research experience under sociological direction; versatility in college 
activities; two years’ experience as teacher of economics and sociology, 
English, and public speaking. 
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4. James M. Smith, A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian University; A.M.., 
Vanderbilt University; special research and sociological training, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; experience in football and basketball in college; mem- 
ber honorary scholastic fraternity; honors in tennis; member national 
leaders’ fraternity; president of college fraternity for three years; director 
of boys’ club for three years; assistant athletic coach in high school; helped 
organize boys’ baseball league; head of boys’ debating club one year; 
experience in statistics and intelligence testing; extensive experience under 
expert sociological guidance in making case studies and doing correctional 
work with boys; case studies of precocious children and paranoiacs; one 
year's experience in high-school teaching; assistant registrar and alumni 
secretary; experience in library work; high scholastic record. 

5. George Stautz, Jr., senior, Illinois Wesleyan University; “crack” 
athlete and experienced in all sports; sociological training and research 
experience; light heavyweight boxing champion of Illinois in amateur 
class; successful experience in dealing with groups of problem boys; dra- 
matic and musical experience; head cheerleader of college. 

6. Giovanni E. Schiavo, A.B., Johns Hopkins University; postgraduate 
work in Johns Hopkins and Columbia; holder of Woodyear and Hopkins 
scholarship at Johns Hopkins; author of book now in press on The 
Italians in Chicago; research experience among Italians in connection with 
the study made by the Association for Criminal Justice in Chicago and 
Illinois for the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology; 
reads and speaks fluently English, Italian, French, and Spanish; teacher 
of foreign language; knows many of the Italian dialects; knows New York 
neighborhoods, racial and national communities; thorough knowledge of 
Sicilian backgrounds; newspaper and editorial writing; extensive business 
experience. 

7. Percy A. Robert, A.B., Loyola College (Montreal); A.M., McGill 
University; diploma from McGill School of Social Workers; excellent 
scholastic record; director, University Settlement boys’ camp; field work 
in Montreal Children’s Bureau and Montreal Council of Mental Hygiene; 
ecological and historical social research on a disorganized neighborhood 
in Montreal; boxing, hockey, and baseball experience in college; library 
experience. 

8. E. H. Haddock, A.B., Furman University; A.M., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; received general excellence medal from Furman University upon 
graduation; member of honorary social science fraternity; varsity track; 
teaching experience in English and mathematics in a preparatory school; 
very high scholastic record; research assistant at Vanderbilt University; 
special training and experience in sociological field work; special experience 
in making case studies of boy delinquents and special ability in getting 
facts from boys. 
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Dr. Nathan Miller, who is an assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, received the A.M. and the Ph.D. 
degrees from Yale University. Dr. Miller has been a con- 
tributor to periodicals and is the author of a new anthropo- 
logical study, The Child in Primitive Society. 
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research fellows in educational sociology of the School of 
Education of New York University. 
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at New York University, where he has received his doctor’s 
degree. 
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Health and Safety in the 
New Curriculum 


By 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
and 

LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 





Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have 
outlined a plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum, so 
that “ Health and Safety in the New Curriculum” is not only a valu- 
able handbook of material which when followed will realize the essential 
health practices, but is in addition a comprehensive discussion of the 
application of improved method and modern school organization and 
management toward the realization of the objectives of the new 
curriculum. 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 
“Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within 
the last ten years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater 
practical value and interest to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents 
than this new book of Drs. Payne and Schroeder. . . . The book is 
exceedingly rich in materials and methods. . . .” $2.00 
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